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WELL LIVE IN A KINGDOM ALL OUR OW? 


“When you come home 
to stay . 
We'lllive ina kingdom 
all our own... 

A kingdom just big 
enough for three . . . 

with a picket fence for boundary. And I can 
picture as plain as day, ivy climbing a garden 


wall and smoke curling up from a tall, white 
. and a fanlight glowing over our 


chimney . . 
front door. The door of the house we'll build 


after the war! 
Even now I can see Tommy and you and me in 


a bedtime romp up a winding stair where red 
and when we've 


roses bloom on the wall 
tucked Tommy in, we'll go on down to the 
wonderful smell of a sizzling roast and fresh 
warm scent: of chocolate cake . . . 

And we'll follow our noses to the kitchen door. 
It will be like no kitchen you've ever seen be- 
fore. It will be an enchanted place . . . with a 
wonderful automatic electric range that will 
cook by itself while we are away . . . or have 
breakfast ready when we awake. And there'll 


be the very newest refrigerator, bigger and 
roomier, with gleaming shelves chockful of 
cheeses and cold cuts and steak . . . and salad 
and greens that sparkle with dew behind magic 
compartments of glass. And right beside it an- 
other kind ofa fabulous chest ...a home freezer, 
something brand new, that we can store with 
luxurious things like ice cream, asparagus and 


brook trout. 
It’s all a part of our lovely dream... 
And we'll make it come true when you come 
home...when we live in a kingdom all our own.” 


This is no dream. 
We believe your hope for a new and finer home 


can and will come true. 
Here at Kelvinator, when Victory is won, all 
the new strength, the new skills born of war, 
will be turned to production for peace. 


That means that Kelvinator will build more 
than we have 


and finer electrical applianc 
ever built before. It means refrigerators, elec- 


the Kelvinator 


tor Refrigerator 

the new Kelvinator the new Kelvinator 
ic Water Heater « w Kelvinator Home 

t that keeps foods at flavor peak indefinitely! 

‘A NEW RADIO HIT SHOW! 4 


& 


TUNE IN “THE ANDREWS SISTERS” AND GUEST STARS 
‘SUNDAYS 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. BLUE NETWORK 


oo 
tric ranges, home freezers an ter 
heaters to make the kitchens o the 
truly enchanted places they can| rns 
that the new developments, the ad- 

into 


vances made in war will be incorp¢ 
these appliances as rapidly as possible to make 
them the more useful, the more efficient part 


of the home you want—when peace comes. 
This will be our part in the building of a 
greater, a happier nation. For we believe all of 
us owe to those who have fought and worked 
to preserve it, a strong, vital and growing 
America—where every man and every woman 
will have the freedom and the opportunity to 


make their dreams come true. 


| 


‘Thiabookletwith picturesand floor plans 
for siz modern low-cost homes, together 
with details of their exciting new post- 
war kitchens designed for easy living, is 
offered to home planners without cost, 
See your Kelvinator retailer or drop a 
postcard to Dept. 3-C, Kelvinator, 


Detroit 32, Michigan, 


Whaté your rank "4 


1. Which of these bombers 
would you order to bomb an 
objective 1400 miles away? 


—B26 Marauder 
—B25 Mitchell 
—B29 Boeing 


Somehow the generals and admirals of the United Nationa’ Supreme 
Command figure they can struggl 
advice of our home-town strategists. But there’s no harm in us 
sounding off occasionally on the theme of "Here's what I would do if I 
were running the war” pecially if you are a full-fledged and duly 
qualified home-front “of 

Here's a simple test to determine your rank. If you can get all four of 
the following questions right, consider yourself an “armchair 
‘Three right and you may confer upon yourself the eagles of « 
colonel.” Two right and you get the oak leaves of a “Main Street major.” 
One right, you're a “‘coffee-pot captain.” And if you don't know any of 
the answers—well, even Napoleon made mistakes, didn’t he? 


along without the sage counsel and 


3. Your troops have captured 
10,000 gallons of the best Jap- 


2. How much gasoline would 
you need to move an armored 
division five miles? 


you authorize the use of this 


—1750 gallons ae : 

gasoline in American planes? és 

—2500 gallons sa will know there’ 
—4500 gallons Eve, 


CNe 


4. why dia government war 
agencies cut the production 
aneseaviation gasoline. Would _ of Ethyl gasoline for civilians? 


—To make cars “knock” s0 people 


—To meet urgent military needs. 


Te discourage people from making 
Jong automobile trips. 


IN 


9QKG-07H. 


Superfort B29 
could carry enough gasoline to 
bomb auch a Zong range obje 
The other two ships are i 
effective medium bombers used 
short range operations. 
2. 4500 gallons (of high quality 
soline,) 


3. 


‘ot if you could possibly help 

best Japanese aviation 
gusoline is only 91-octane, Ameri- 
can combat planes are designed 
for the 100-octane or better yaso- 
line produced hi 


‘o meet urgent-military needs. 
ot until the Army and Navy say 

to cut back on military 
n ean government 
ift restrictions on thé 
d quality of gasol 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


i A , 


Watch gals go for men 
with better-groomed hair 


and here’s why so many of America’s most successful men 
find this just the “RIGHT-BALANCE” dressing for their hair... 


Do you find it difficult to keep your hair neat and well- 
groomed? You know so many men today have stopped using 
water to groom their hair because they found water simply 
wouldn't keep their hair in place. After the water dried, their 
hair would stand up on end or string down so unruly over 
their face. 

On the other hand in this modern age — no self-respecting 
man would even think of plastering his hair down with 
perfumed grease which gives such a ridiculous “gigolo” or 
dude” look. 

That’s why Kreml Hair Tonic is so popular! Just see if you, 
too, don’t find Kreml just the “right-balance” dressing for 
your hair. 

Notice how Kreml leaves the scalp so clean and refreshed. 
How it keeps stubborn hair neatly in place all day long — 
making the hair look as if it had some “body” to it—so hand- 
some, so naturally lustrous yet so masculine looking. Kreml 
never leaves the hair looking or feeling greasy or glued down. 
It’s also famous to relieve itching of dry scalp and remove 
unsightly dandruff flakes. 

Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy it at 
your drug counter. One of the greatest hair tonics 
of all times! 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp— Removes Dandruff Flakes 


BATTLE OF HURTGEN FOREST 
Sirs: 

William Walton's “Battle of Hurtge 
Forest” (LIFE, Jan. 1) is what is needed 
to bring the war closer to us. Articles 
like this cause all traces of optimism to 
disappear quickly. 

HAROLD BAKER 
Balleyton, Ala, 


Sirs: 
“The Battle of Hiirtgen Forest,” 

William Walton's article, names a very 

familiar division and company. 

Now we know what Captain Johnny, 
my brother, had to go through and 
what he meant when he said in his last 
letter on captured German stationery 
that he was in the most God-forsiken 
piece of country in the world. Accord- 
ing to Johnny, the country, the Kraut 
and even the “damn’" stationery weren't 
any “damn” good and we would be 
“damn” lucky to even get the letter, for 
he could not see how either he or the 
letter would ever get out. 

‘We knew before we opened the tele- 
gram that Johnny didn't get out of the 
forest. Otherwise Western Union would 
have phoned the message to our K.F.D. 
address instead of sending it by a taxi- 
cab. This was on Dec. 19 and the tele- 
kram said, “Captain John J.O"Hearn Jr. 
killed in action Nov, 28 in Germany.” 
tain Johiiny’s Xmas cards for 
1943 listed his entire company. He was 
proud of his men and we sincerely hope 
that some of his men were fortunate 
‘enough to get out of the bloody butcher’ 
shop of Hirtgen Forest, 

MRS. J. 


Roanoke, Va, 


STALIN 


OSBORNE 


ho timely revelation of the Russian 
attitude toward the U. 8. in particular 
and the rost of the world Jn general 
(LIFE, Jan. 1) should do much to dispel 
the gloomy bugaboos of many radio 
commentators and editorial writers. 

JEFF ALLEN 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ROMANCE 


Sirs: 


Romance Jan, 1) is definitely 
breaking down our morale, which is al- 
ready ata very low point. We think the 
government should restrict Yanks from 
marrying foreign girls until the end of 
the war, 

EX-FIANCEES DOROTHY 

COLT, MADELINE KAMP 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALENDARS 
les: 

Of more than passing interest was 
your story on calendars (LIFE, Jan. 1), 
‘especially the picture of the calendar of 
the Romans. I had always been taught 
that 9 was written as IX, Now in sev- 
eral places there is VITIT, XIII, 

VI, XXU and XXVIUT 

WILLIAM 8, HOWE, 
Dayton, Ohio 


@ The Roman numerals, VILL and IX 
were used interchangeably up until the 
16th Century, when printers popular- 
ized IX because it saved space.—ED. 


Sins: 

I thought you might like to know 
that the hungry “war orphan” who 
posed for Norman Rockwell's calendar 
is really our well-fed daughter Iren 

‘My wife Yvonne and [ are still very 
much alive (see cut). 

PHILIPPE HALSM. 

New York, N. ¥. 


© The daughter of famed Photograph- 
er Halsman is not a_ professional 
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model. Norman Rockwell tramped all 
through New Yor 
quest of a fore 
Paint for his cal 


Jian section in 
child to 
Riraged, he 


came home to find the girl he was look- 


FATHER FEEDS IRENE 


ing for in front of his own apartin; 
building. She was Irene Halsman, wl 
lives in the same house.—ED. 


DALI 


T agroe with you that no G-y 
could compete with Dali's 
iy Arts” (LIFE, Jan. 1), 


(continued on p. 4) 
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WHAT RADIO WILL POST-WAR AMERICA BUY ? 


& Overwhelmingly ~ 
its a PHILCO / 


Yes, in every nationwide poll of post- 
war buying preference, America has 
placed Philco first... by an average 
of 3 to 1 over any other make of radio. 


You are looking forward to finer radios 
and phonographs after Victory . . . to 
electronic developments that bring you 
a vast improvement in tone and per- 
formance, that add new thrills to the 
use and enjoyment of radio and re- 
corded music. And, according to these 
impartial polls, you're expecting them 


Tune In the RADIO HALL OF FAME... enjoy a full 
hour of Top Hits from all flelds of entertainment. 
Every Sunday, 6 to 7 P. M., EWT, Blue Network. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS... 
AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 


X 


DN eee 


from Philco, the leader in radio for 
12 straight years before the war. 


One survey made by a leading national 
publication revealed that four times as 
many people intend to buy a Philco as 
the next leading radio ... as many as 
the next twelve makes combined. An- 
other national magazine found that 
among Philco owners, as compared 
with owners of other brands, the larg- 
est percentage intend to buy another 
Philco after the war. 


Philco looks upon this overwhelming 
vote of confidence as an obligation and 
a challenge. Its record of the past is 
your promise for the future. The re- 
search laboratories whose achievements 
made Philco America’s Favorite Radio 
will be ready to continue that leadership 
after Victory. Yes, you can look to 
Philco for the newest developments of 
modern electronic science, for radios 
and phonographs that set new standards 
of tone, performance, cabinet beauty... 
and quality, 


PHILCO. 


Timon for Quality thé World Cher 


“70 A SPEEDY RECOVERY /” 


Say it with Flowers by wire 


A loved one is ill and you are away. Show 
your love and sympathy by telegraphing flowers. 


‘When you're away from home or 


when someone dear to you in another town has 
a birthday, or any event you want to remember—wire flowers. 


It’s easy as 1-2-3, and not at all expensive 


1, Goto a florist with the Florists? Telegraph 
Delivery Association seal on his window. 
Tell him the name, address and town of 
the person to receive flowers —state the 
amount you wish to spend. You pay 
nothing extea for flowers by wive—except 
standard rate for telegram. 


2. Your florist wires your order and your 
message for the card to an F-T.D. florist in 
the other town who immediately delivers 


fresh flowers from his stock. 


BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


3. F.T.D. florists are everywhere—but not 
all florists are members of Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association. So look for the F.T.D. 
Seal. It’s your assurance of full value. 


484 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 7, Michigon 


the most interesting series of pictures 
you have shown in many months. 

CADET MILTON BRADLEY 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Sirs: 


I made this drawing all by myself. 
And I'm only 33 years old, 
BOB STEELE 


Hartford, Conn, 


DALI WITH A HOLE 
IN HIS STOCKIN 
Sirs: 

If I may use the word regurgitate 
that is what one glance at a Dali makes 
me do. 

BARBARA KING 
Durham, N. C. 


GREECE 
Sirs: 
T have just read with a great deal of 


interest your article on the architectural 
wonders of Athens (LIFE, Jan. 1). 
Where did the marble out of which 
these magnificent structures were built 
come from? We have all heard of the 
famous Carrara white marble of Italy, 
but T don’t recall having heard of a 
similar deposit in Greece, 
STUART WESTWARREN 

Greensboro, N.C. 


© The Greeks found their marble at 
home. The marble for most of the 
monuments shown in Dmitri Kessel’s 
ures came from quarries of Mt. 
Pentelicus near Athens. For their 
statues they imported marble from 
the Aegean island of Paros.—ED. 


Sirs: 

T cannot resist my wishes to tell you 
how impressed our family is with the 
series of photographs on Greece (LIFE, 
Nov. 13, Nov, 27, Dec. 25, Jan. 1, Jan. 
Sand Jan. 15). 

We nominate Dmitri Kessel as the 
Photographer of the Year, 

MRS. W. J. MORGAN 

New York, N. ¥. 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 
Sirs: 

‘The Picture of the Week showing re- 
turned Christmas packages for dead 
and missing (LIFE, Jan. 1) seems tome 
to represent a tragic waste of effort, 

‘Would it not be a good idea to ask 
the Post Office department to make it 
possible for those who'so desire it to 
have their gifts marked in such a way 
that, should the one to whom it is 
addressed be either dead or missing, 
the package could be delivered to the 
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CONTINUED 


commanding officer for distribution 
among the other men in his command 


E, VAN DYKE COX Jk 
New York, 


© Postal regulations require that 
delivered packages be returned to the 
sender. However, the words “If un- 
claimed, deliver to chaplain” may be 
written on the package.—ED. 


Sis 
Here is the other side of your Pict 
of the Week, 
“Here, on a remote Pacific Island, the 
packages arrived just three days before 


MAIL CALL 
Christmas, What they mean to thw boys 
{is clearly shown on these faces. Wo hope 


the little fellow in back shading his 
‘eyes got his, 

R, KENNER 
New York, N.Y, 


WEBSTER GROVES TEEN-AGERS 


Sins: 

Those well-brought-up toen-aie girls 
of Webster Groves, Mo, whom you 
showed in your recent article 
Dec. 11) have apparently for 
their manners, Ina big advertisen 
the Webster Groves News-Timies, b 
lined “An Open Letter to Paren 
Webster Groves," the owner of 
House, which you called tho toe 


agers’ favorite hangout, informed jar 
‘ents that teen-agers were no longer wel- 
come at his place. He explained his 


position: “I have been forced to 
ounce this decision in order Ui 
might better protect various it 
equipment necessary to the opera 
of my business, . . . Spoons have 
taker Forks have been so b 
bent that they were seat 
able when straightened, 
liberately broken, paper napkins burned 
fon tables, paper wads stuck in coln- 
operated machines , . . initials gous 
in table tops, four stool-type seats sory 
ing the lunch counter broken beyoud 
repair... Lean and will, howover, wel 
come any individual or group of teu 
agers who, with their parents’ Icnowl- 
edge and ‘consent, agree to be hell 
responsible for damage arising from 
thelr activity’ 


JOHN BELL 
St. Louis, Mo, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
to LIFE subscribers 
in the Armed Forces 


When you return to civilian tile you 
cre still entitled to the full unexpired || 
term of your LIFE subseristion of the 

special miltory rot | 
Whother you sss a 
|| yeorat $3.50,two years at $6 or three |) 
years at $9, you will receive the full |} 
umber of copies you ordered ond | 
pid for at these special rates—ot no 
increase in price. ] 
To be sure of receiving all your cop- 
ie of LIFE please keep vs inlormed 
of your latest oderess— military or |] 
civilian, 


Lee 


WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB, OFFERS— 


ERRY | NERO | AGATHA 


FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


Mason 


OLFE | CypisTiE 


the 
hovels of THREE of the work's best modern 


volume containing NEWEST complete 


mystery writers Erle Stanley Gardner, Rex 
Stout, and Agatha Christie! THREE brand 
‘of: the-crop myatery best: 

a $6 value NOW 


new, complete, creat 
Sellers. in ONE. 


the Detective Book Club! Read detalls below 


Join PERRY MASON in this LATEST 
Gardner "Murder-Go-Roved” 


THE CASE OF THE 
BLACK-EYED BLONDE 


into shia office wearing practically 
fur coat—and "wow" of a black 

ze artist, ts having mighty 
ible. ‘And Mason ‘finds No. 3 sprawled 
in the mud, s bullet through her head! 


How can No, 2 help Perry Mason prove that No. 1 
didn't murder No. 3? Why had the victim concealed 
hher true identity from a traffic cop?” How did Diana 


nothin 
evel Bh 


‘eally get that back eve and what does i 
‘with the murder? And how 
rs ‘aiind on hie 


2 to say nothing of i 
Street, who. is" more 


fer YOUR AND A HALF MILLION of Erle Stat 
Gardner's books were told li 
NEWEST suspense-jammed 


RLE STANLE 
EUCARONER. © 


7, 
ing. than ever 


year alone! This 
jardner brain-teaver 


‘Motch Your Wits with NERO WOLFE 
in this LATEST Double Thviller 
by REX STOUT 


NOT QUITE 
DEAD ENOUGH 


If there's anything better than a Nero Wolfe 
two of them!—and that's what you get here! 


fone, but the fwo newest tales of the large and lazy de- 


tective who cracks his crimes in such unorthodox but 
strictly effective fashion. 

‘The first story has Nero's right-hand man, Archi 
gumming up the works to.a farecthee-well His orchid 
Toving boss doesn't want to take the case—s0 Archie 
deliberately plants his own fingerprints all over the 
ieene of the erime. And then there's nothing for 

Nero to do but go into action. 

‘And the second case is a rocker, too! Enemy 

forces are trying tovget at U. S. Army secrets. A 

colonel who knows too much is blown to. blooty 


Bits when he opens his suitcase. A BOOBY 
TRAP! So it's up to Wolfe to booby-trap the 
“booby” 


booby-trapper. But suppose the wrong 
falls for i? Suppone—but before you te 
with this one, = lot of your, “suppos 
ping to be barking up the wrong tree 


REX STOUT 


AGATHA 
CHRISTIE 


Their Very LA7ES7 Mystery Best-Sellers 
—All 3 Complete in this ONE VOLUME! 


by AGATHA CHRISTIE 


DEATH COMES 


AS THE END 


- sealed deep in an Egyptian tomb, 
to wreak vengeance? No? Then 

that he saw a woman near the wine jars 
f beads with gold lions in. front? 
ime jewels that were BURIED 


with Nofret! 
‘The cycle of doom began the day the wealthy Iand- 
owner brought his beautiful new concubine to live in his 
“happy” home. “Accident” follows “accident.” The 
two brothers drink poisoned wine. The laughing boy is 
drowned. His aging mother is brutally murdered! And 
the rest of the family dare not even save themselves by 
clinging together—lest the murderer be one of their own! 
ull before you in this NEWEST Agatha 
piece. Yet if you can piece them all 
na logical pattern before the last chapter, 
y count yourself more clever than one of the 


today. 


A 
$6.00 
VALUE 
Each of the three 
inthis one, volume. 
would, if bought 


separately, coat you 


WHY THE DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB GIVES YOU THIS TRIPLE- VOLUME FREE 


SE three mystery best-sellers are BRAND- 
NEW, Jost’ PUBLISHED. the | NEWEST 
HOOKS BY THESE 3 GREAT MYSTERY WRIT. 
ERS! Each of them is selling everywhere RIGHT 
NOW for $2.00. But YOU may have all 3—in this 
one triple-volume—FREE—so you can see for your: 
self the kind of topnotch, three-in-one mystery 
books you can get every month from the Detective 
Book Club! 

How This Club Brings You the Best Mysteries 
Each month this Club offers to its members an attrac- 
tive triple volume containing THREE modern detec 
tive books-—for the usual price of only ONE! And 
EACH of the three is a complete, full-length, un- 
abridged and uncondensed novel 

Do you realize that about 300 new detective books 
are published every year? You can't read them all. It’s 
hard to find the best. But if a mystery is by an author 
like Agatha Christie, Erle Stanley Gardner, Rex Stout, 
Dovothy B. Hughes, Cornell Woolrich, or Frances and 
Richard Lock 


by the Detective Book Club. Many are members of the 
Club themselves! 

‘The selections of the club are ALL books that. sell 
‘everywhere for $2.00 each. Yet, as a member of the Club, 
you get three of them in one volume (a $6.00 value) for 
Enly $1.89! You do not have to take a volume every 
month—you may accept as few as four during the whole 
year and still save two-thirds the usual price on those 
You purchase. 


You Enjoy These Four Advantages 

(1) Every month you are offered the cream of the finest 
modern detective books —by the best authors 

2) You save two-thirds the usual cost. (3) Your books 
are delivered right to your door. Each book is fresh, clean, 
Unopened. It will be right at your elbow whenever you 
are in the mood, to read as Icisurely as you please. (3) 
You will receive volumes so well printed, so attractively 
bound, that month by month they will grow into a hand- 
some library of masterpieces of modern detective fiction. 


Mail Coupon Now For Your Free Book 
By accepting this FREE copy of the triple-volume de- 
scribed on this page now as a Charter Membership Gift 
from the Club, you will not be obligated to take every 
month's selection during the next 12 months. You may 
take as few as four during that time. You may cancel 
your membership whenever you wish. A description of the 
next month's selections will be sent you with each month's 
book, and you may reject in advance any volume you 
jo not want. 

You need send no money with the Reservation Cou- 
pon. ASSURE yourself of the privilege now being of- 
fered to Charter Members. To get this 3-in-1 volume 
absolutely free—AND to receive, in addition, 
the current triple-volume which also contains 
three complete new detective books—address 
the coupon at once to: 


DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 


‘One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 3 


SEND NO MONEY 2 


x 


WALTER J. BLACK, President 
DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 

ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member and send me, FREE, the gift volume 
pictured on this page. In addition, send me the current triple= 
Yolume of the month, which aiso contains three complete new de- 
fective book’ 

This does not obligate me to take every monthly triple-volume 
during the next 12 months. I may take as few as four during this 
period, if I so wish, 

I will receive an advance description of all forthcoming selec- 
tions and’ may reject in advance any volume I do not wish to own, 
T'need send no money now, but for each volume f accept T will send 


only $1.89, plus a few cenis postage, as complete payment, within 
fone week after T receive my Book. oe 

Mr. \ 

Miss ieAaE Paint PLAINLY, 
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‘OR THE JITTERBUG DANCI 


SPHAKING OF PICTURES 


WHITE BACKGROUND 


... MILI’S FIRST MOVIE IS SKILFULLY LIGHTED JAM SESSION 


EN 


SMOKE FROM LESTER YOUNG'S CIGARET CURLS INTO PATTERN AGAINST BLACK BACKGROUND 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM BACK LIGHTING GLINT OFF DRUMMER JO JONES'S FACE AND CYMBALS 


In Hollywood last summer Gjon Mili, LIFE’s fast-action 
photographer, took his first fling at directing a moy- 
ie, For Warner Bros. he tuned out a short called 
Jammin’ the Blues. Photographed by Cameraman Rob- 
ert Burks under the supervision of Mili, Jammin’ the 


~ 


Blves is a remarkably forthright view of a jam ses- 
sion, During its ten minutes a group of authoritative 
hot musicians produce the most valid jazz yet put onto 
@ motion picture sound track. The sweat, the smoke 
and the rock-solid beat of a jam session are conveyed 


GJON MILI CATCHES THE FARAWAY LOOK ON THE FACE OF SAXOPHONIST ILLINOIS JACQUET 


with complete integrity. But what really makes Jam- 
tion of his still. 
picture technique to movie making. The pictures on 
these pages show how he achieves brilliant black- 
and-white patterns by canny lighting and dissolves. 


"HE SHADOW OF VOCALIST MARIE BRYANT’S HEAD GROWS MORE DISTINCT AS REFLECTION OF STRIPED DRESS FADES AWAY, UNTIL FINALLY A LARGE CLOSE-UP OF HER HEAD EMERGES SHARPLY 


LOOK FOR THE FLORSHEIM SHIELD SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


IT STANDS FOR THE RESPONSIBILITY 


OF LEADERSHIP 


Che 
FLORSHEIM f 


The Rambler 


The trademark of the maker is your best assurance 
of quality. On a Florsheim Shoe, the familiar shield 
stands for 53 years of fine shoemaking—a standard we 


can’t afford to lower—a reputation we refuse to risk. 


Most Sryles $\O)50 and 5|| 
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CLOSE-UP SHOWS BASS STRINGS VIBRATE AS RED CALLENDER PLUCKS THEM 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - CHICAGO + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


WHERE HAVE WE MET BEFORE? 


T was at 7 a—on the beach at 
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over Berl 


» Normandy —in bombers 
—in tank battles, dog fights, 
and on the high seas—on every fight- 


ing front. 


These are the recent places where the 


craftsmanship symbolized by this em- 


been meeting up with the men 


winning the 


ar. And every 
a new meeting on other fronts 
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BEFORE HEMO! 


| WOULDN'T BELIEVE A 
DAUGHTER OF MINE COULD 
4g BE SUCH A DROOP ! 


Your child may be eating like a little 
horse, and still not be getting enough of 
the vitamins and minerals he needs to do 
his best—at work, at play! 

Naturally, this is true of grownups, too! 

So why not take this precaution? . . . 
Give the whole family glorious chocolate 
HEMO every day .. . with meals! between 

re) 


== 


meals! Everybody goes for that wonderful, 
wonderful HEMO flavor! 

Just 2 glasses of delicious HEMO made 
with milk supply the ENTIRE DAY'S NEEDS 
according to government standards—of 
Vitamins A, B: B.(G), D, Niacin; Iron, 
Calcium, Phosphorus! 


AFTER HEMO! 


i HER GYM CLASS 
') NOW THAT SHE'S 
DRINKING 


Drink your vitamins and like er - 


HEMO's a real food—not a medicine! In 
addition to all its vitamins and minerals, 
HEMO's rich in body-building, body-sus- 
taining proteins! Get the full-pound jar for 
only 59¢ at your grocery or drugstore 
today! HEMO’s the most refreshing pepper- 
upper you ever tasted! 


JUST ONE GLASS OF HEMO GIVES YOU: 


The Vitamin A in 3 boiled eggs! Ry 


pLus 


The Vitamin B, in 4 slices of whole wheat bread! bi’ 


Pus 


The Vitamin B; (G) in 4 servings of spinact 
plus 


The Vitamin D in 3 servings of beef liver! 
pus 


The Niacin in 3 servings of carrots! Mi 


plus 
The Iron in * pound of beef! GP 
pus 
The Calcium & Phosphorus in 2 servings 

of cauliflower and 1 serving ow |S 
of cooked green beans combined! [ G 


@ 


CALCIUM 950. 
PHOSPHORUS 750 


‘Eerden co. 
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LIFE’S REPORTS 
THE EDUCATION OF WILLIE 


by A. B. C. WHIPPLE 


This is the story of American-born William Curtis Colepaugh who, 
with German-born Erich Gimpel, was arrested recently by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as a spy for the German government. 
The author, an assistant editor of LIFE, knew Colepaugh as a boy. 


id Black Point, Conn., where Willie 

Colepaugh was born and raised, was an 

“exclusive” Long Island Sound summer te- 

sort, which meant that it had a high gate 

at its entrance with a sign reading, “PRI- 

{ = ’ VATE BEACH. NO TRESPASSING.” 
t { Willic lived just outside the gate. 

; Inside the gate, in their sprawling man- 

sions, lived the summer residents, carcfully 


) protected from all people whom their Old 
S Black Point Association considered “not 
acceptable." The men were stockbrokers 


who made the three-hour trip from New 
York every weekend. The women were socialites who gave cocktail 
parties. The children were scions who were tutored all summer long. 

Willie Colepaugh had a different background. His grandparents 
had worked as servants for Mr. Black of the New York jewelry firm 
of Black, Starr and Frost. With his help they bought two summer 
hotels on the Point, which is 10 miles from New London, and ran 
them successfully, Willic’s father helped around the hotels and later 
married one of the waitresses, When Willie’s grandparents died, the 
hotels were sold, After that Willic’s father sold fish and pottered 
about as an electrician but never made very much money. Then onc 
year he died of cancer, leaving his wife, his son Willic and his daugh- 
ter Louise with a small income from the sale of the hotels. The 
Colepaughs were very careful with it. Willic’s sister worked as a 
nurse. Willic raked the Old Black Point bathing beach and mowed 
lawns there. Most of the summer, while the other boys were playing 
together, Willic worked by himself, In the fall, when there was no 
work to be done out on the Point, he was free to play. But by thea 
everybody else was gone. 

A lot of the time Willie was lonely. So when the first summer boys 
started to filter back co the Point, Willie would usually look them 
up. He already knew the reception he would get, but he looked them 
up anyway. The boys were Willie's age but they scemed older. They 
had a clean, well-scrubbed look. Willic was sallow and his hair was 
never cut right. They were educated to speak impeccable English. 
Willie, who had a nasal twang, said “ain't” and "gonna." They 
were taught to stick out their chins and say what they thought. 
Willie had a weak chin and his cycs scemed shifty when he talked. 
A few of the boys were warm and friendly to Willic but found him a 
dull, unattractive companion. To all the summer boys, who never 
thought to call him ‘‘Bill,"’ Willie was the perfect definition of 
today's term: “'meatball.” 

In the lace summer afternoons the summer boys would taper off 
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FAMOUS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 


Always look for this quality trade-mark. . . 
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ings by Woed 


Behind the beauty of these exqui- 
site designs, behind the sparkle 
of the diamonds, goes the assur- 
ance of lasting quality — because 
Clt-carted Rings by Wood are 
created by a firm that has made 
quality rings since 185¢...shown 
at finer jewelers everywhere. 


Wedding Rings from $12 + Diamond Rings from $75 « Tax Included 


Send for the “Bride’s Silent Secretary with Diamond Ring Guide” 
Dept. L—216 East 45th St., New York City (17) 


J. R. WOOD & SONS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
1850 —1945 


KEEP BUYING BONDS... AND KEEP THEM! 
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as an emerald— 
your glamourous 
Perma-Lift Bra 


BRASSIERES 
THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


Ansther Hickory Sacess 


For figure loveliness and youth- 
ful allure Perma-Lift is bril- 
liant, full of personality and 
modern styling. You'll love 
Perma-Lift’s exclusive cushion 
insets which softly and perma- 
nently lift your bosom, com- 
bining smooth uplift with care- 
free comfort. 


Tailored with knowing skill, 
Perma-Lift often makes the 
difference between a good and 
apoor figure, You'll enjoy new 
found cool comfort —no bone 
—no bulk—no pull—no wilting 
through constant washings and 
wear. You can always trust 
Perma-Lift—the trademark 
that has stood the test of time. 
Atall finestores—$1.25 to $2.50, 


For Fashion Fit and Corset Comfort —yowlt 
also like Hickory Juniors—Girdles and 
Panties — The Foundation of Loveliness”® 


A. Stein & Company 
Chicago + New York + Los Angeles + Toronto 


LIFE’S REPORTS (continued) 


the day’s activities with a game of croquet. It was usually then that 
Willie would appear, pick up a mallet and make aimless shots abou 
the wickets, waiting to be invited into the game. He rare 
AAfeer awhile he: went away. Ax the bathing beach, wBeRWenie 
flopped down in the sand beside the boys, they decided to swim out to 
the raft. If he went along they kept swimming until he got the idea 

So Willie went back to his solitary adventutes, exploring the 
islands around the Point and poking into abandoned fishermen’s 
cabins. If he rowed out to Griswold’s Island, the boys’ favorite pic- 
nic spot, and heard noises, he knew he would not be welcome. So 
he would turn around, row back to the creck, tie up his boat and 
go home. 

After a few summers of the “silent treatment” Willie kept to him- 
self. People who had houses on the waterfront would sec him in the 
early morning or late evening, quietly rowing his boat or picking his 
way over the rocks, going in no special direction and in no special 
hurry. Moonlight swimmers would see Willie seated on the ‘Big 
Rocks" at the bathing beach, as still as if he were a part of the stone 
mass. People began to say that Willie was “a litele queer," that he 

“wasn't healthy mentally.” But when the time came for the summer 
boys to go off to Andover and Taft and Hotchkiss, Willie's 1 
managed to get him into Admiral Farragut Academy on Toms 
River, NJ. 

At the academy Willic buckled down to work. He wanted to get 
into Annapolis. Although the work came hard for him, he managed 
to keep his grades just above average, But when his schoolmates 
greeted him sociably and called him Bill, they found him pretty dull 
He kept out of athletics. He was never in on the bull sessions or Coke 
parties. When he graduated, his yearbook referred to him as the 
“little obscure gentleman with big castles in the air.” 

Willie didn’t get into Annapolis, but he did get into the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. At M.T, he even got a bid to join 
a fraternity and made a fresh start. But the grind was too rough for 
him, His marks flopped badly. Twice he was dismissed, went back 
to Farragut and studied some more, Both times he got back into 
M.LT. But his marks stayed low. His social life was even worse 
The boys at Phi Delta Theta began to see their mistake and Willic 
was never actually initiated into the fraternity. He began to drink 
too much. He became openly surly and violently anti-Semitic. He 
grumbled at being gypped out of his Annapolis education. Finally 
in his loneliness, he went back to the seashore. 

Along the waterfront of Boston Harbor, Willie wandered over the 
wharves and watched the ships come and go. Then one night as an 
adventure he visited an interned German ship. Soon he was taking 
candy, gum and cigarets to the crews and listening to them talk 
about “’beautiful Germany” and the Third Reich and Adolf Hitler 
‘Among the homesick German sailors Willie was warmly accepted 
Here, suddenly and for the first time, he became one of the boys 
Willie's education was now complete. When he came back to the 
fraternity house at M.L-T. he repeated things about ‘*beautiful Ger- 
many," and said it was an “outrage” the way the interned sailors 
were treated. He was expelled from M.L.T. in February of 1941. 

The rest of Willie Colepaugh’s history was documented by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on New Year's Day, It told how 
Willie drifted to Philadelphia, was arrested on a draft charge but was 
allowed to enter the Navy, was discharged from the Navy after four 
months’ service because of his anti-American attitude. After that 
Willic shipped as a messboy to Lisbon, ducked ashore and volun: 
tered his services to the Nazi government. In the middle of the night 
55 days ago Willie came back to the U. S. in a German submarine and 
Janded on a Maine shore very much like his lonely haunts at Old 
Black Point. Within 33 days he was in federal prison, faced with « 
military trial as a traitor to his country. Back in the town of Nian- 
tic, four miles from Old Black Point, the name of Apprentice Sea- 
man William C. Colepaugh has been rubbed from the World Wat II 
honor roll. But in his mother’s deserted house, just outside the gate 
at Old Black Point, there is’still a raveling service flag, imprinted 
with one star and the legend, “SERVING OUR COUNTRY.” 


cher 


WILLIE'S HOUSE, BACK THE ROAD FROM OLD BLACK POINT, IS NOW FOR SALE 


“I’ve got my 
second wind” 


Sure, I’m tired of war. 


Sure, I thought we’d have the Germans 
licked by now. 

Sure, I’ve been thinking ahead about 
my job in peace. 


Sure, I'd like to buy a new car with new 
tires—and a new kitchen for our home. 


Sure, I could use a good, long rest. 
But the General has asked for more and 
then still more ammunition. 
xk we 
Wars are won by men who march that 


one extra mile—and shoot that one 
extra bullet. 


Wars are won by men who stick it out. 


A lot of Americans before us have 
stuck it out—the men at Valley Forge 
—Lincoln himself—the lost battalion in 
the Argonne Forest. 


A lot of Americans are sticking it out 
today—the men closing in on Berlin— 
and in the heat of the jungle in the Pacific. 


x we * 


I'm sticking it out on my war job. 


I’ve got my second wind. 


Until this war is settled the way we 
want it settled, 1 know America still 
needs me. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE @ 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 2), N.Y. + In Conada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Does your child 
have a problem? “ 


Tf-your child is having trouble in school there is a Chance that 


‘visual isolation,” a result of faulty eyesight, may be the cause. 


Often nothing serious, often easily corrected —your child's eyes 
t, 


—a professional man who has devoted years to the study 


should be examined by an optometrist or an ophthalmolo; 


and practice of the correction of vision. He may solve your 


child's problem quickly. Better Vision Means Better Living. 


Gg G 
Snartst The hing 
in Eyewear 


here—an_upswe 
that caters to a Woman's vanity, 

and particularly that of young girls 
whos ace is actually enhanced 
by “Fiesta’s” style and charm. 

For men and boys, the professional 
man will suggest manly Shuron 
styles. When glasses are prescribed, 
ask for Shuron for style. 


~ 


Shum SMART EYEWEAR 


Shuron Optical Company, Inc, since 1864,makers of ophthalmic 
tmoteriols ond instruments for the excltive prescription use of 
U.S. Pat, Ofer the profenion = Geneva Rochester and Mt. Vernon, New York 
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Deaent «Quick clean, comfortable shave 
EVERY TIME? Then-try Palmolive Brushless ! 


\ 
Ss 


Qe went a Face so G0@0 you need no After 
Shave Lotion? Then-try Palmolive Brushless ! 


fr. 


Bem vant rat Snooth shave, even with Cold 
or Hard Water? Then-try Palmolive Brushless! 


ooo” 


Mewar a shave that allows no Bite, no 
razor BURN? Then - try Palmolive Brushless! 


Gog PALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS 
Guarantees* You # Hy Staring Comfort! 


*Yes, Palmolive Brushless—no other shave 
cream—guarantees you 4-way shaving 
comfort! That’s because Palmolive Brush- 
less not only wilts whiskers fast, but af the 
same time lubricates your skin—cushions it 
against your razor. Try it and see! You get 
shaving comfort—4 ways—or, mail carton 
top to Palmolive, Jersey City 2, New 
Jersey, and we'll refund your money! 


POSTWAR PRIMER OF PROTECTION 


Mere you have the two reasons why anything you buy after Victory will be better 
packaged in por. 


Tt is the best packaging material yet discovered for keeping moisture in or out. 


Every military aircraft engine made in America is now being protected by ptiorum. 
No other material has measured up to the job. 


With peace, it will be available again for wrapping foods, drugs, tobaccos, and all 
other moisture-sensitive products. 


That’s why many manufacturers are now planning to use puiorum on their products to 
give you the finest protection known. Pliofilm Sales Dept., Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


is for Asparagus 


kept garden-fresh, tender, succulent 
from grower to kitchen in puioriim — 
hecause it seals moisture in! 
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7 | Se oe ] ch the Maat 
Youith wit frend pater if Yo 
rane w gost Aispooition, tin 


Good-natured people attract others simply because 
of the contagious good will they radiate. To win 
friends faster, let others see what a good disposi- 
tion you have. Get in the habit of smiling. 


A great self-starter for a happy 
mood is sparkling, lively 7-Up. Sip 
it slowly ,., taste it... let it roll 


over and under your tongue. It’s a 


chipper drink with a chipper fresh- 
ness that leaves your mouth feeling 
wake. With each 
ir 


n and wid 


chilled sip, your liven. You 
“fresh up”. You feel like smiling! 
“fresh up” just look for 
the nearest store displaying a 7-Up 
sign, And while you're there, order 
a case of 7-Up for your home. Re- 


To get a 


member—everyone of every age 
likes 7-Up and 7-Up likes everyone. 


Order a case from 
your dealer 


? 
occas eoe . = ¥ Vou like it... tt likes you 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 


This week LIFE’s photographer Gijon 
Mili has the cover picture as well as a 
photographic sequence on basketball 
plays (pp. 53-35) and a Speaking of Pic- 
tures on his new moving picture, Jar 

the Blues (pp. 6-8). In his movie Mili 
achieved many a photographer's dream 
by writing, directing, cutting and produc- 
ing the picture, as well as laying our the 
story on it for LIFE. In spite of all this, a 
Hollywood cameraman, Robert Burks, 
did actual photographing of the movie. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Shirts 
and Pajamas 


Since Reliance christened theseshirts 
and pajamas “Universal” the name 
has proved prophetic. Today, with 
men who appreciate style, comfort 
and wearability—it's Universal 
time all che time. 

Universal shirts are of handsome 
madras, fine broadcloths and rich 
rayons. Universal pajamas are in 
fleecy flannelertes, broadcloths and 
gleaming rayons, Better stores ev- 
erywhere will supply you as often 
as Reliance’s military obligations 
permit civilian shipments. Buy both 
when you can, 


‘ WAR BONDS—Buy Them ond Keep Them 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, 
New York Offices: 

200 Fifth Avenue + 1350 Broadway 


MAKERS OF Ensenada Sportswear + No-Tare Shorts 
‘Ayuon Shirts « Yank Jr. Boys Wear « Big Yank 
W + Kay Whitney and Happy Home Frocks 
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Henry Bulbsnatcher’s 
Last Prowl 


OOR HENRY! Caught in the act of bulb- 

snatching just at the moment when the family 
is arriving with a fresh supply of G-E Mazda 
lamps! What Henry doesn’t realize is that G-E 
lamp dealers now have ample stocks of these good 
G-E lamps—and there’s no more need to rob 
one socket to fill another nor to get along with 


empty sockets or wrong size bulbs. For the sake 
of your family’s eyes, see your G-E lamp dealer 
now—and get the right size lamps you need. See 
the suggestions below and consult the right size 
lamp chart at your G-E lamp dealer, Remember, 
eyesight is precious. One word of caution, elec- 
tricity is a vital war weapon. Don’t waste it. 


BULB SNATCHING DAYS ARE OVER— GET RIGHT SIZE G-E BULBS TODAY! 


MPS ” 
spo mane LONGER 
AY eR ame RESEARC 
ort Ai 
Cons! 
a — 
‘CHILD'S STUDY LAMP. Young eyes LADIES’ DRESSING TABLE. New 60- LIVING ROOM. 100-200-300-watt KITCHEN. For that overhead light = 
are too precious to risk. Be sure watt G-E bulbs in those twin bulb for your 3-light in the kitchen you need at | GEMAZDa 
you have a 150-ett GE bath lamps will brighten up that lamponly. . . . . SSE  tcast]50-watts.Theprice LAMPS 


for your child’s study 
lamp. Price only. . 


dressing table. This size 
only 


100-watt bulbs for small 
reading lamps. Only. 15¢ 


is only 
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G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today" news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; "The G-E Houseparty,” 
‘Monday through Friday $00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


KEEP BUYING 
WAR BONDS 


MANILA, WHOSE CALM HARBOR 15 NOW CLOGGED WITH THE HULKS OF SUNKEN 


THE BATTLE BEGINS FOR LUZON 


U.S. Army and Navy, which have to the landing in 1945 the Americans were hit by 
g the Japanese back with hard jabs Japanese planes, but at the beach there was hardly 


ast week th 
been push 


anese naval bases and airfields. Four Japanese con- 
voys, probably forming up for an attempt to rein- 


for more than a year, launched a haymaker against any opposition at all, When the Japanese got ashore force Luzon, were caught and scattered off Indo- 
the great Philippine island of Luzon. It was a blow in 1941, they swamped U.S.-Filipino forces and took China, The apparent impotence of the Japanese 
which had been prepared by many savage little — Manila in 11 days. The U. S. drive, facing perhaps ry pained no one so much as the Japanese army. 


battles for bases along the way. Now U, 8. forces 225,000 Japanese, would almost certainly take longer. ‘al Masaharu Homma, who had commanded th 
driving for Manila were ready for their first large- Between General MacArthur's Sixth Army and i i 
le slugging match with the Japanese army. Manila was a smooth natural highway. It was a y 

it sand When Manila is taken, the U. 


avy to abandon its “passiv 


‘The landing on Luzon was made in Lingayen Gulf, broad, flat valley, crisscrossed with a few will have a great 
‘a sheltered indentation on the island’s west coast good paved roads. The weather was sunny and the strategic edge for the battles to come, U. 8. planes, 
(see map on next page). ‘The Japanese had also made ground was hard unlike sodden Leyte, isnaw based on Luzon’s big airfields, and U. S. ships, plying 
their main landing here when they attacked in 1941 _initsdryseason. Itwasfinecountry fortanksand bad out of Manila’s magnificent harbor, should control 
(below), but. there were few similarities between now country for the infantry anese defense, the broad passageway of the South China Sea, When 
and then, ‘The Japanese came with 80 ships and While U.S. ground forces were getting into posi- this happens, the Japanese will lose the last sea route 
about 250 landing barges. The Americans came with tion for the drive on Manila, U.S. naval forces were to their southern empire. Even more important. to 


800 ships, 2,500 barges and 900 amphibious vehicles. giving them spectacular support. Admiral Halsey’s many Americans will be the fact that when Manila 
When the Japanese first tried to land in 1941 the; roving Third Fleet boldly sailed right up to the Asi- falls, all U. S. territory lost to the Japanese exeept 
n buck by U.S. artillery fire. On the way atic mainland, striking with carrier planes at Jap- Wake Island will be effec 


were dri 


. control 


ely under U. 


WHEN THE JAPANESE CAME, ONLY A THIN LINE OF BARBED WIRE AND U.S. SOLDIERS WERE ON LINGAYEN BEACHES TO MEET THEM. BUT THEY MADE JAPANESE PAY HEAVILY 


[ne ne 


= £ir 


LAND AATTLEGROUND 


The push through the Philippines 
lays open Japanese Asiatic empire 
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FORMOSA 


“ae 
Manila ae oe 


at Tarawa, zon was fought in the South China Sea, at the far left, 
Nearly all new landing 
made in th 


Pacifie war will be 
on: the China 


the 


t sweep a 


the Ryuk 


. Forme he main islands of 


amphibious push 
ps, which lie just 
been 


e Japanese on Luzon ompletely 


MacArthur's drive from Leyte to Luzon wa 


eshanghai = YELLOW SEA 


signed on the same strategic theory that wou control 
of New Guinea. This was to land where there were 
comparatively few enemy troops, gaining bases for 
new jumps at low cost. The MacArthur plan nea 

ly backfired on Leyte, where the Japanese were 
to send in stron s of troops for a full-dress bat- 
tle. But on Samar, Mindoro and Marinduque, which 
were taken to support the drive on Luzon, the strat- 
egy worked like a charm, Landings were ma¢ 

fiok!s built quickly with only 


ame HELO BY US.ARMy 
‘OR FILIPINO GUERRILLAS. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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T 
h 


May 6, On 
ir trium 


~s 


is 


Manila’s Mayor Jorge Vargas (right), left in charge by President Quezon, is J [a e kites celebrate Jap Boys’ Festival on 
meeting Jap General Homma, who last week “Here you sce the stone buildings freed from the tyrants.” B nid: Le 


of the Risi 
but is strong on happy J 
are pictures of Japan's 


jurrender on Bataan April 9 was 


B private (left) and Jap troops (rear). 


Jap guard at Balanga on Bataan is a¢ ingly captioned by Japs, “The is > U.S. General Wainwright bro 
guarding the ruined church. His tightly closed lips show his trustworthin Japs attempted to use Americ 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 23 


‘Battle for Luzon cconinsed) 


Leyte guerrillas are drilled and equipped by the An 
nese, Their commander, Colonel Rugerto Kangleo 


Ceiling prices are quickly posted by Phi 
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il governor of the island. 


pt to send textiles 
fatigue uniform, 


inst the Japa- 


jing government to combat inflation. Americans 
sometimes unwittingly abetted inflation by paying high prices for worthle: 


‘Japanese bills 


THE FILIPINOS ARE FREED 


Their liberation is a complex and difficult job 


k a military problem the invasion of the 
some 20 other U. 5. landings in the Paci 
000,000 Filipinos, the great majority of them loyal Americans. 
ilians 
would be under the circumstances. The establishment 

of self-government cannot be put off too long for the Filipinos, all liberated 
people, are righteously impatient for it, None of these things ean be accomplished 
by a joyful spasm of freedom, It is hard work for ev 
When he came back to the Philippines, MacArthur tried to keep the Army free of 


vveat-pocket ‘cabinet of nix otfier Filipinos,’ When’ Osetia had established his pro 
visional capital at Tacloban on Leyte, MacArthur said, “I and my staff will now 


leave you to your duties.” 
When MacArthur landed on Luzon, Osmena was not present, Last week he was 
to sce President Roosevelt about the problem of Phil- 
\icated that Osmefia came back for a much graver 
reason. This was the possibility that guerrilla followers of the late Manuel Quezon, 
whom Osmefa succeeded, were not ready to accept Osmena as their president. 


Poster remains partly on a wall above two soldiers during Leyte 
that Americans were simultaneously brutal and effeminate. 


Collaboratic 
pation gov 


ist trial judges the case of Bernardo Torres (in white suit at end of table), oceu- 
f Leyte. Torres, like many collaborationists, said he was fighting “bandits. 


MACARTHUR AND OSMENA MEET INFORMALLY ON 
THE PORCH OF LEYTE’S PROVISIONAL CAPITOL 


EDITORIAL 


VANDENBERG'S SPEECH 


IS A BIG STEP TOWARD A PRACTICAL U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


HIS PERMANENT-VICTORY PLAN 


LIFE has said repeatedly that isolationi: 
as a political force is dead in the U The 
1944 elections, which picked off the vestigial 
Nyes and Fishes, simply made it obv 
‘The Republican Party, like most of America, 
has been changed by the war and has learned 
something from it. 

‘The most recent evidence of this change 
was the notable speech last week of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. Not many years ago 
he was a leader of the Senate Republican 
isolationists. Those who knew him, to be. 
sure, never doubted his intellectual capacity 
and his public spirit. But old labels are 
sticky; and millions who thought they had 
Vandenberg ticketed were totally unpre- 
pared for the foreign-policy bomlyhe dropped 
Jast week. 


The American “Enigma” 


The President, a week before, had deliv- 
ered his long, sober report to Congress on 
the state of the nation. His remarks on for- 
eign policy were like a dose of soothing syrup. 
His audience required soothing; for differ- 
‘ences among the Allies and multiplying af- 
fronts to the Atlantic Charter had made the 
American people very uneasy. The Presi- 
ent, without adding much to their informa- 
tion, gave them to understand that if they 
would shun “perfectionism,” everything 
would be all right. 

But Senator Vandenberg was not soothed. 
With no trace of partisan bitterness, with- 
out reproaching the President, he rose in a 
packed Senate chamber, analyzed our for- 
eign-policy situation with eloquent clarity 
and proposed a bold way out. 

‘The Senator began by agreeing with the 
President that no nation should pretend to a 
“monopoly of wisdom or of virtue.” But the 
trend toward Allied disunity cannot be re- 
versed by mere silence, nor by a “generalized 
restatement of high aspiration: ince Mos- 
cow and London do and say what they want, 
do not know why we must be the only 
silent partner’ in this Grand Alliance.” 

Candor should lead us first, said the Sen- 
ator, “to reassert, in high places, our Amer- 
ican faith” in the objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter. We must then ask our Allies to face 
the alternatives before them: is it to be every 
nation for itself, or joint action, a “new fra- 
ternity of peace?” 

The choice faces everybody. Russia, for 
example, “appears to contemplate the engulf- 
ment, directly or indirectly, of a surround- 
ing circle of buffer states.” She does this be- 
cause she is resolved never again to be at 
Germany's merey—“‘a perfectly understand- 
able reason.” Her only alternative reliance is 
collective security. Which should she choose? 

Here Senator Vandenberg came to the crux 
of his analysis. Russia “has a perfect right to 
reply and say this to us—‘ Where is there any 
such alternative until we know what the 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: 


Last week for the fourth time Miss Catherine 
Shea, of the Arnold Constable store in New York 
City, was finishing the inaugural gowns for Mrs. 
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United States will do? How can you expect us 
to rely on an enigma?’” 

As the Senator said, “Now we are getting 
somewhere.” The fear of reborn German ag- 
gression is at the root of Russia’s unilateral 
acts in Poland and the Balkans. This fear “is 
our apple of discord.” It is turning Europe 
into the same old prewar diplomatic bear pit, 
tempting so many Americans to say to them- 
's where we came 


The Proposal 


And then Senator Vandenberg proposed 
solution. Since the postwar fear of Ge 
many (and Japan) drives the United Nations 
apart, let them exorcise this specific fear. 
America has the same self-interest as her 
Allies in “permanently and conclusively and 
effectively disarming Germany and Japan.” 
Let them therefore agree to maintain their 
victory over the Axis forever. 

The method? A specific treaty. Britain, 
France, Russia, China and the U. S. would 
agree to jump on Germany or Japan the 
moment either showed any sign of resurgence. 
“Such a crisis would be the lengthened shad- 
ow of the present war. ... It should be han- 
dled as this present war is handled.” In Amer- 
a's case that means by the President's send- 
ing troops without consulting Congress. Sena- 
tor Vandenberg thinks the Senate would ap- 
prove such a treaty today 

Having made such a treaty —and only after 
America would then have 
duty and the right” to demand that 
political and boundary questions in Europe 
be kept open and subject to postwar review. 
‘Thus might we stop the present series of uni- 
lateral acts. If we do not stop it we are head- 
ing for trouble. Said the Senator, “I am pre- 
pared, by effective international cooperation, 
to do our full part in charting happier and 
safer tomorrows. But I am not prepared to 
permanently guarantee the spoils of an un- 
just peace. It will not work.” 

After Vandenberg had finished, Senator 
Connally tried to poohpooh the whole thing, 
asking for blanket trust in the President until 
he gets back from his next meeting with 
Churchill and Stalin. But for average citizens 
Senator Vandenberg’s forthright proposal 
swept away months of accumulated confusion 
and doubt. “Liberal” columnists like Marquis 
Childs and Samuel Grafton praised it to the 

i New York Daily News, incorrigibly 
, thought it a mortal blow to the 
Republican Party (and demanded a new 
party). John Foster Dulles, Dewey’s chief for- 
eign-policy adviser, praised the speech and 
pointed out that Republicans had all along 
made a sharp distinction between the control 
of the Axis nations, which is the job of the 
interested victors, and the maintenance of 
peace through a world organization as out- 
lined at Dumbarton Oaks. Indeed, the Dum- 
barton proposals contain specific approval of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. From one inaugural 
to another, Miss Shea has noted these changes in 
the First Lady’s measurements: bust from 36 in. 


bilateral or multilateral treaties designed to 
hold the Axis in check, 

If Vandenberg's proposal had been made 
and agreed to six months ago, it might very 
well have prevented some of the unilateral 
jockeying which inspired it. Russia, having 
less reason to fear Germany, might have 
been more lenient toward Poland and come 
to terms with the London government in- 
stead of creating the puppet of Lublin. Brit- 
ain might have renailed the Atlantic Charter 
to her Mediterranean policy. Even the U.S., 
in the more confident political atmosphere, 
might have been less overbearing in her own 
policy toward Argentina, for the sake of dis- 
ciplining whom we have recently wrecked 
the basic machinery of Pan-American con- 
sultation. 


Germany's Borders 


Even now the Vandenberg plan might pre- 
vent unilateral actions yet to come. But be- 
fore we pin our faith on it, we had better be 
sure we know the whole story. 

It is probable that our European all 
in their deep distrust of the American “enig- 
ma,” have gone even further in making their 
own postwar plans than Senator Vandenberg 
seems to think. The postwar boundaries of 
Germany, in particular, are probably de- 
cided already. When Churchill defended Rus- 
sia’s Polish policy before Parliament last 
month, he was in effect announcing that the 
Poles will receive—and accept—all of East 
Prussia, including Danzig, while Russia not 
only gets eastern Poland but the German 
city of Kénigsberg. On the west, de Gaulle 
—probably with Churchill's blessing — has 
made it plain that Germany will lose the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

Our blessing on these settlements, if asked 
for, has apparently been neither given nor 
denied. Nor has the State Department even 
informed the American people that settle- 
ments have been in the making. To the Brit- 
ish, French and Russians, these new bounda- 
ries seem very sensible, a real step toward 
the solution of the German problem. Amer- 
icans may come to see them that way, too. 
Yet American public opinion has certainly 
not been prepared for them. Let us hope, 
too, that the bold, collaborative spirit of 
Senator Vandenberg’s speech will not be 
dashed by what the President, in his own 
flirtation with candor, called the “many dis- 
appointments” ahead. 

Americans, whether ex-isolationists or not, 
have much to learn about foreign policy. As 


John Foster Dulles said this week, our coun- 
try “has not yet adjusted itself to the work- 


ing conditions of collaboration... . We like 
collaboration as an idea. We fear it as a real- 
ity.” Vandenberg’s speech threw off this fear, 
and most of us felt better for it. His prac 
tical idealism is the right mood for America 
in making the next few months’ decisions. 


in 1988 to 38 in., 42 in, and now 40 in.; waist from 
30 in, in 1938 to 32 in., 38 in., and now 35 in.; hips 
from 39 in. in 1933 to 41 in., 44 in. and now 42 in, 


In a New York store Mrs. Roosevelt’s Fourth Inaugural gowns are 


done in shades of Mayflower mauve, Potomac navy and Capitol blue 
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ON CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE WESTERN FRONT AMERICAN SOLDIERS WATCH THE TRAIL OF A SMOKE ROCKET WHICH MARKS ALLIED FRONT LINES FOR ATTACKING ALLIED PLANES 


BULGE AIR GATTLE #<'ss"= 


ing on the Western cross record of straight-flying bombers and weaving, 


ible Christmas 
of Belgium Allied the first 


spearheads 


planes were tracing cond ils. Over the great forests and fields, 
German bulge, where the enemy offens all but from the overpowering Allie res, The Allies had 
criss- been in the position of a man ing a mortal enemy 


Planes mark clear Christmas Sky pit the Western Front, the sky w 
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SMOKE ROCKETS AND AIRPLANE CONTRAILS WEAVE TOGETHER OVER THE FIRST ARMY FRONT. MILLING TRAILS AT LOWER LEFT MARK FIRST COLLISION OF AN AERIAL DOGFIGHT 


with one hand tied behind his back. On the eighth day 
the clouds went away and the planes went to work. 
Good weather held through Christmas and the thank- 
ful Allied ground forces blessed the planes as they flew 
to batter German tanks, trucks, trains, roads, bridges. 

In the days that followed, the bulge became a hunt- 
ing preserve for Allied tactical air forces. The U. S. 


9th Air Force, biggest on the Continent counted 760 
German tanks and 4,727 trucks destroyed by 

planes. Working behind the bulge, other squadrons 
of the 9th wrecked 161 locomotives and 1,943 freight 
cars, German planes, up in strength for the first time 
since D-day, suffered in the attrition. The 9th claimed 
457 German planes shot down to an Allied loss of 202. 


lied airpower has not won the Battle of the Bulge, 
but it did make the break which turned the German 
attack into a slow retreat. With airpower the Allies 
were able to squeeze the Germans back through the 
gap in the Western Front. Last week the Germans were 
pulling out of the deepest part of the bulge under 


strong attacks by divisions from four Allied armies. 


‘American Red Cross packages 
ith thone of other nat 


(for a quarter-acre of vegetables); food (chocolate, biscuits, meat, oleo, coffee, powdered eges); capture 


Kit (soap, clothing, ete. for new pi 


ners); medication (home medicine chest) and infant (baby food). 


HUGE FILES IN GENEVA HOLD HISTORIES OF 23,000,000 WAR-DISPLACED PERSONS 


PACKAGES FOR PRISONERS 


Red Cross sends 300,000 a month to Germany 


Wwe War II has given the International Red Cross Committee and its 


national affiliates their biggest task in 82 years of existence, Piled higher 
than ever in the International Red Cross’s warchouses in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, are packages sent to war prisoners and internees by the Red Cross 
organizations of the warring countries. Three hundred thousand a month 
go into Germany. Nine ships currently sail the seas carrying only Red 
Cross relief supplies. Last year the Red Cross fleet made 32 voyages loaded 
th 84,000 tons of food and medical supplies. 
‘The American Red Cross alone delivers about 
month to Geneva for distribution among American prisoners in the Re 
Each day an average of 50 freight carloads leave Swit | for German 
for the ARC tries to send U. S. prisoners of war a food package a week— 
the most generous rate of any national Red Cross, (Deliveries to prisoners 
in Japan are small and irregular since Japan is not an IRCC member.) The 
International also forwards books, games, musical instruments and c 
hool courses to stimulate prison-wearied minds, In this it is 
8 vast file of prisoners, internees and war-dispersed fami 
and interests. 


Swiss guard watches loading of a Reich-bound train since packages cross European 
frontiers duty-free. American Red Cross also sends kits to other Allied prisoners. 
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= correspont 
Wes: was killed by enemy air action while on 


ingayen Gulf in the 


General MacArthur issued 
ce of this correspondent has been superb and 
the whole theater will deeply regret his loss.”’ T 
LIFE Photographer Carl Mydans the General 
spoke less formally: “Our losses have been small 
m, but you feel them heavily when 

close friends die. It is always that wa 

For two and a half years Bill Chickering had 
been a LIFE war correspondent in the Pacific. 


serv 


on this operat: 


ba , 


ON BRIDGE OF A LANDING SHIP BILL CHICKERING SAT WITH MIS TYPEWRITER, WATCHING FIRST WAVE PUSH ASHORE AT BOUGAINVILLE AND WAITING MIS TURN To GO 


HILL DHICKERING DIES IN ACTION 


jiam Chickering, Time and LIF 


He was with the Navy task force when its airmen 
bombed the Gilbert Islands in September 194: 
He was with the Marines when they landed on the 


later. And wh 
lippines at Leyte three months 


MacArthur re- 
turned to the P! 
ago, Chickering was one of the first ashore. 
Born in Oakland, Calif. 28 years ago, Bill 
Chickering went to the Hotchkiss and Thacher 
schools, then to Yale University (class of '$7). He 
writer and free- 
lance writer before he became Time and LIFE 
correspondent. He is the third of LIFE’ 


worked as an advertising copy 


war cor- 


respondents killed in a combat theater, Melville 
Jacoby, who had escaped from Corregidor with 
rthur, and Artist-Correspondent Lucien 
Labaudt were both killed in airplane accidents. 
ring was a tall, smiling man who 
ed to think about death or danger. 
Just before he set out for Luzon, he cabled his 
plans for Christmas, which he spent in the bit- 
terly contested, muddy Ormoe Valley. “It will 
not be the merriest Christmas,” he wrote, “and 
Holy Night will not be a silent night but, like a 
Christmas I spent on New Guinea two yearsago, 
it will be a Christmas to carry in the heart...” 


Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone, No. 14 of a series, Field Artillery. 


Ling Toms—blasting unseen targets—are directed by voices flashing through this 
artilleryman’s radio telephone “switchboard.” Using its many channels, he connects 
the commander with spotters up front and in planes; then with battery commanders 
who focus tremendous firepower. He is helping soften up the long, hard road ahead. 


OURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. \ | 
ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


Western Electric pe 


Message for YOU! 


Every time a 155mm “Long Tom” is 
fired, it costs Uncle Sam $37.78. Our 
leaders believe in using vast num- 
bers of costly shells to prevent losing 
priceless American lives. Help pro- 
vide the ammunition—invest all the 
dollars yon can in War Bonds! 


WAT 1s the very finest whiskey 

Many people tell us that it’s our own 
Four Roses. 

If th ny doubt in 3 
wish you'd settle it fo 
are four very 

No matt 
leet, se 
with tho: 


uur mind, we 
yourself, Here 
able ways to do it. 


which of the fou 
u don’t end up by 
who insist that the su 


you se- 


ree 


FOUR ROSES 
MANHATTAN 
Pour 1 part sweet vermouth 
and 2 parts Four Roses 
Whiskey into shaker. Ai 
dash bitters. Stir well (d 
hake) with erack 
into cock 
ing cherry, 


conta 


of Four Roses simply can’t be matched! 


In order to help you make 
drinks very much on the spec 


pur mixed 


I side, we 
Four Roses 
recipe book, which is yours for the ask- 
. (except in States where such mail- 
is restricted). Address: Frankfort 
Distillers Corporation, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18, N.Y. 


prepared a 16-pa 


Four Roses is @ blend of straight whiskies— 
90 proof. 


FOUR ROSES 
OLD FASHIONED 


Take juice 


FOUR ROSES 
WHISKEY SOUR 
4 lemon, 14 tea- 
dered 


s Whis- 
well with cracked 


4 ways to settle an old argument 


am, 
he) 
i= 
A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


—the same today as before the war 


FOUR 
ROSES 


FOUR ROSES 
HIGHBALL 


VICKERS GIRLS OF CINCINNATI, VICTORIA (LEFT) AND GRACE, SPOON THEIR SOUP AMONG GERMAN INTERNEES CARED FOR BY ALLIES IN VUGHT CONCENTRATION CAMP 


TWO 31 FROM CINCINNATI 


NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMP AT VUGHT IN THE NETHERLANDS BECOMES HOME OF GERMAN INTERNEES 


P 1 gone to Germany for a little visit 63 they move out of their house high on a hill at Wyler, 

n husbands and had across the German frontier from Nijmegen. 
at Vught, n een abov The Vickers girls became internees Nos. 00001989 
estimated and 00001990 at Vught. Huddling for warmth in 
their double bed day and night, they complained 
thinly of the noise, the drafts and the soup, prayed 
for their vanished families, remembered their fath 
ho had been president of 


grimmest Nazi concentration camp in Cincinnati, ha¢ 


ied Germ 


herlands was overrun by the Allied armies years ago, had m: 
ar 's-Hertogenbosch. It had killed off an never returned to America. They ar 
Victoria Vickers Hammacher, 73, widow of a Ger 
manufacturer of decorative ti d Grace Vicker 
Doring, 78, widow of a German portrait painter wh 
complished and casual horror in _had defied the late art theories. 

ord (see following pages). two sons fought in the German army in World War I. 


iser on hi 


When LIFE Photographer George Silk reached One of her grandsons and Victoria’s only son Hans Their mother, a Germ 
Vught, the Allies had released the Dutch survivors killed fighting with the German army on the edon in Germany until divorced for desert 
and replaced them with Ge internees. Among ian front last winter. When the Allies advanced time two sons had returned to the U.S.; the 
these was a very odd pair. They were two old ladies negen, an American paratrooper dropped into _two girls had stayed. All they wanted now was for the 


ssted tha 


war to end and let them go “home 


who had been born in the Mount Auburn district of their garden. Presently British officers sugge yermany. 
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The Mountain Boys Write a 


Crown Zipper 
. | 


— 


“AH USED TO THINK ah knew a thing or two about takin’ curves,” says Willy, “but folks, 
you should see them Crown Zippers go ‘round curves! No other zipper going takes ‘em 
so free ‘n easy.” 


Ad bid ba Wars 


eke 


ett 


“AH ALLUS makes mah openin’ wherever ah 
wants it,” says Grampaw, "an’ ah hear tell 
the Crown folks do likewise. One of them 
dern Crown Zippers is got sen sliders on one 
track—makes openings all over the place— 
and works real smooth in both directions.” 


FIXING to go a-feuding,” says 
‘ah fasten mah teeth whar they 
can’t git knocked loose, Them Crown Zipper 
teeth stay put, too. Th’ little teeth is die-cast 
right onto the fabric, instead of just clamped 
0, like them old-fashioned zippers.” 


“AH HAD TO GIVE mah last pair of pants to 
the birds,” says Luke, “on account of the 
dern zipper got locked open, Thet couldn't 
happen to a Crown Zipper. Big and tough 
or small and nifty, Crown Zippers work 
puffeckly, They never stick! 


CROWN 
ay 


are 5 ways better 


Member of the J. & P. Coats » Clark's (33% Family 


ZIPPERS fess | 


A. Provides Open 
Wherever You Want It 


“WISH AH couLD adapt to Army life as 
easy as them Crown engineers,” says Jake. 
hey've redesigned over 300 closure ap- 

jons for the armed forces—and after 
the war, they'll adapt Crown Zippers to 
meet special peacetime jobs, too.” 


for Smoother 
ActionExtra 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥. (Crown Fastener Division) 
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Vught Concentration Camp (continues) 


Moat and electrified Wire surrounded the camp. During German regime anyone who 
came near fence was shot. Nobody ever escaped. The newly dead had to ap; 
Present but meanwhile died, 


| 
} 
| 


Gallows had very low stools, so that the short drop did not break the neck but only 
strangled the en the stools were kicked from under. Once 58 women were 
jammed ove A 12N7-ft, room at Vught, By morning 11 were dead, 9 insam 


L 


Dissecting table, with drainage hole in center, was used to lay out bodies and knock 
the gold teeth out of the dead mouths. Tar was sometimes inserted in the bodies to 
hasten burning. The most notorious commandant at Vught was named Gruenewald. 
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» Here at M-G-M, we sincerely 


st 


NATIONAL VELVET . 
A CLARENCE BROWN Prodvetion <q OBO 
Based on the Novel “National Velvet” by Enid Bagnold oe 


STARRING. IN 


with DONALD CRISP - ELIZABETH TAYLOR ~ Anne Revere + ANGELA LANSBURY + JACKIE JENKINS + ARTHUR.TREACHER 
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I YOU'RE a Capricorn*, never, never 
hide your light under a bushel. 

‘The horoscope says you are kind, 
generous, loyal, ambitious, and have a 
good head for business. 

Possessing such a wonderful noggin, 
it’s a safe bet that all your shirts are 
Arrow Shirts. 


For everyone knows that only Arrow 
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you Capricorn, you! 


gives you the neck-flattering Arrow 
Collar; the Sanforized label (shrinkage 
less than 1%); the torso-gracing Mitoga- 
fit; the firmly anchored buttons; the 
pre-tested fabrics. And the price! Only 
$2.24 up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Don’t blame your Arrow dealer if he's 
out of your favorite Arrow. Considering 
war restrictions, he’s doing a swell job! 
Try him again. Arrows are worth wait- 
ing for! 


“Capricorn period—Dee. 22-Jan. 20.(A most sat- 
isfying period for buying EXTRA War Bonds!) 
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some of the b 
armies arrived in October, the Nazis burned 580 prison 


off victims’ legs and squeezed in thewe ala tines The whole prison was solidly built 


for permanence. Most inmates were members atthe underground, Jews or hostages, 


Portable fi 38 was also used for cremation of the dead. In foreground are visible 
\es and ashes of the consumed. In the last three days before Allied 


in a final blaze of terror. 
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RACTICALLY all tires, before the war, were made with the same type of natural rubber. rubber vieamin developed by Firesone ai 

And you know how much farther and safer some tires ran than others! Today, all new and wear and keeps rubber live sng checking 
passenger car tires are being made with the same type of synthetic rubber. Still there is a eens 
big difference in their performance! 


body contains Vitalinn 


Yes, it takes more than good rubber, synthetic or natural, to make good tires. It takes 
good cord fabric, good compounding, good construction, good worktr and that 
priceless ingredient that we Americans call “Know-How. 

fact for you to remember when you get permission 

from your ration board to buy new tires. 


With new tires so hard to get these days, it is 
more important than ever to get the best tires 
that money can buy. And today, as in years gone 
by, this means Firestone DeLuxe Champions, 
the only tires built with Extra Values that 
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Here’s the drama that comes off a drawing board . . . first of 
a series of new engines now in service on the East-West route 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad! Capable of speeds up to 120 
miles an hour . . . different in design . . . this long streamlined 
giant not only marks another forward stride in the science of 


railroading — it is indicative of the spirit of progress in an in- 


dustry vital to the welfare of America, now and in the future, 
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4JOCKO" CLARK SCANS WESTERN PACIFIC FROM HIS FLAGSHIP BRIDGE. HIS MEN SAY THEIR ADMIRAL DOES NOT HAVE TO LOOK FOR JAPS. HIS LONG NOSE SMELLS THEM OUT 


“UUGKO” CLARK 


THE ‘‘CHEROKEE ADMIRAL’ STALKS JAPANESE IN THE PACIFIC WITH A FLEET OF AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


I the summer of 1913, at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, a boy in the rear ranks of a 
platoon of plebes suddenly gave in to an over- 
powering impulse. As he looked at the gangling 
figure of another plebe ahead of him in the pla- 
toon, he could not resist shouting, “The Right 
Reverend J. Jonathan Jockey Clark!" 

This inexplicable boyish whimsy made virtu- 
ally no sense, but it may have made a sore of 
history. The gangling plebe, a part-Cherokee 
youth from Oklahoma named Joseph James 
Clark, gained an immediate nickname, “Jock.” 
Ultimately the nickname became “‘Jocko" and 


by WILLIAM P. GRAY 


the plebe became a rear admiral. Last summer 
Rear Admiral Jocko Clark took several fast, new 
aircraft carricrs northward from the Marianas and 
struck the Japanese islands of Iwo Jima and Chi- 
chi Jima four times between June 15 and Aug. 5. 
As a result these are the first islands in Japan's 
crumbling empire to be renamed—officially or 
otherwise. Mostly in jest but not without con- 
siderable logic, carrier men now frequently call 
the Volcano and Bonin islands the “Jocko Jima 
Retto—Clark Island Group™ (jima being ‘sim- 
ply the Japanese word for island and retto mean- 
ing chain or group) in honor of Jocko Clark. 


Other admirals, who don't often bother to 
collect souvenirs, are usually delighted to ob- 
tain one of the neatly printed certificates show- 
ing them to be shareholders in the “Jocko 
Jima Development Corporation""—a real-estate 
firm of doubeful legal status but good enter- 
tainment value—which now offers “Choice lo- 
cations of All Types in Iwo, Chichi, Haha & 
Muko Jima Only 500 Miles from Downtown 
Tokyo."* The “corporation” was created by Ad- 
miral Clark's fliers. Admiral Clark, who has 
never minded a little fun, signs the certificates 
as president of the corporation. 
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Jocko plays atey-ducey, a variation of backgammon which is favorite Navy game, 
with young staf officers. He usually wins, On buifer is autographed photo of F. D. R, 


ADMIRAL CLARK (continued) 


Besides providing a plausible new name for the Bonins, Admiral 
Clark's activities there also served to embellish one of the liveliest 
legends in the U. $. Navy—the legend of Jocko Clark himself. In a 
naval war in which science has outmoded all forms of clairvoyance 
and sailorly intuition, Jocko Clark is the only one of the Navy's 
admirals ever credited with the ability to perform with his nose the 
functions of aerial reconnaissance. Many a Navy flier contends that 
Admiral Clark can sniff out Japs at a distance of several hundred 
miles—after the manner of his Indian ancestors searching out enemies 
on the Oklahoma prairies. As the commander of one of Admiral 
Clark's air groups once put it, “Old Jocko’s part Indian, and it’s 
just like hunting. He takes you where the birds are. 

The precise portion of Cherokee blood in his veins is unknown to 
Admiral Clark, who explains, “Everybody in Oklahoma is mixed." 
Navy records list him as being only one-eighth Indian, but Navy 
legend about him which he docs nothing to discourage credits him 
with being practically pure Cherokee. This idea is reinforced by his 
appearance. Except for the whiteness of his skin and his light hair, 
he might easily be taken for a full-blooded brave. He has a hump- 
bridged nose and short-clipped, sparse hair which resembles a scalp 
lock and waves like prairie grass when he stands hatless on the 
bridge of his carrier. 

The Clarks gathered their Indian blood from several sources. Some 
of it originated with one of his great-great-grandmothers, a Chero- 
kee half-breed named Catherine McDaniel who married a man named 
John Ward. (Ward was following the example of his father, who had 
taken the widow of a Cherokee warrior named ‘Five Killer” as his 
second wife—but this earlier union contributed only some romantic 
lore, and no Indian blood, to the Clark family records.) John Ward's 
granddaughter Mary was wed to a Clark and became Admiral 
Clark's paternal grandmother. 


Grandpa Clark buried his gold 


Her eminent descendent’s career began 51 years ago in north- 
eastern Oklahoma in the region which several million Americans 
know now as the setting of the musical-comedy hit Oklahoma! His 
boyhood would have been more exciting than most, if only because 
he was born in time to observe the rather sensational sequel to his 
Grandpa Clark’s death. The old man had carned himself a small 
fortune selling slaves at the start of the Civil War. Word spread like 
fire across the bunch grass that he had buried $5,000 in gold, part of 
his profit, somewhere in the Oklahoma earth around Tahlequah. 
For most of 50 years, it was a pastime for his neighbors to go digging 
for Grandpa Clark's gold. As far as the Admiral knows, nobody ever 
found it. 

When he was 7, Clark's family moved from the ranch where he 
was born to another ranch north of the town of Chelsea. There the 
elder Clark raised wheat, oats, corn and Hereford cattle, and his son 
rode a pony, ran coyotes with hounds, trapped skunks and hunted 
ducks with a rifle. A few miles across the Verdigris River lived the 
family of a young “cowpoke" named Will Rogers. The Admiral 
remembers seeing Will Rogers for the first time at a Chelsea picnic 
when Rogers was a champion crick roper. On Sundays the Clark 
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ADMIRAL CLARK (continued) 


family drove its surrey (with fringe on top) to Rigg’s Chapel, the 
combination Sunday school and meetinghouse near Chelsea, Cus- 
tomarily the children attended Sunday School, then played quictly 
outside while their elders worshipped. One Sunday morning when 
the Admiral was 8 or 9, he tied a tin can to a dog's tail behind 
the church and the frightened dog ran howling into the chapel 
where he cringed beside the praying preacher, still howling and 
pounding the altar base with the tin can. This gave rise, the Ad- 
miral says, to the only falschood he has ever told. He denied that 
he had scen the dog that morning. 

He carried the same mischicvous talent with him to Annapolis and 
ultimately it tied a sore of can to the Admiral’s own career. He 
arrived at the academy in 1913, when he was 19 years old. A class- 
mate who recalls this event remembers him as an unusual midship- 
man. “He had everything but the feathers on him," he says. Hazed 
during his first year, he took a redskin’s revenge when he became 
a second-year man by putting the next crop of plebes through fright- 
ening paces. One day in 1915 he and a score of friends hazed the plebe 
bascball team in the gym after practice. Their offense was discovered 
and Jock and about 20 others were turned back a year as penalty. 
The sobered Jock studied diligently after that and finished in the top 
fourth of his class. But the Navy's records will always show, for 
purpose of promotion, that the Admiral’s class was 1918 instead of 
1917 when he actually graduated 


Adventurous ensigns became admirals 


Navy officers usually climb a routine ladder of alternating d 
Jand duty, with the most adventurous or ambitious among them 
seeking to branch into flying. The adventurous or ambitious ‘of 
Jocko’s generation included such ensigns as'Gerald F. Bogan, Ralph 
E. Davison and John Dale Price from the Class of ‘16; Harold B. 
Sallada and Felix B. Stump of the Class of '17 and Forrest P. Sher- 
man, John J. Ballentine and the Spragues (Thomas and Clifton) 
from the Class of ‘18. Along with Jocko Clark and about a score 
of others, they are all now rear admirals. Under the higher com- 
mand of a few vice admirals like Marc Mitscher their generation 
IN the security of a mother’s arms, virtually runs American naval aviation in this war. 
a little head droops...a litile boy y Jocko started late in aviation because of an ankle injury that kept 
sleeps, the pain and fright forgotten. him shipbound, but he finally won his wings at Pensacola in 1925. 
3 By the summer of 1939 he was executive officer of Pearl Harbor Na‘ 
Even a little burn hurts. Even a little burn Air Station. Then the following September his ever-more-promising 
Speier gars perusing Sock from pain career was interrupted quite ingloriously. Commander Clark's stom- 
eGk? Basie foeabehine come ach started to hurt. The Navy sent him to hospitals at Pearl Harbor 
forting UNGUENTINE does the and San Dicgo, suspecting stomach ulcers. 
three things you want with all Since that time Admiral Clark has drunk only milk and has lived 
your heart when the need comes. ona diet more befitting a Park Avenue physician's lady patients than 
a fighting admiral, with or without Cherokee blood to nourish. He 
cats no meat and finds all the energy he needs, apparently, in tender 
ized breast of chicken, which he consumes in careful small quantities 
\ along with a few other bland foods, the harshest of which are 
_ creamed vegetables. Considering the nature of Admiral Clar! 
against Japan, which he pursues with the relentless hell-roari 


It relieves pain 


It fights infection 


It promotes healing 
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When 30,000 dentists were asked which of these designs cleaned teeth best—by 
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Disittea in the mountains, high above 
the blue Caribbean, Ron Merito possesses 
a rare flavor, distinctive fragrance and 
delicate smoothness not found in any other 
rum. Tonight—enjoy this taste sensation 
from tropical Puerto Rico, Try it in your 
favorite rum drink, or, if you want a pleas- 
ant surprise, use it in a manhattan, old- 
fashioned, sour or fizz. You'll be amazed 


—and delighted! 


ADMIRAL CLARK (continued) 


energy of a Sitting Bull supercharged with firewater, this is remark- 
able. Ir scems at times as if Admiral Clark is making it a personal 
race between ultimate total victory over Japan and the ultimate total 
collapse of his digestive system. 

When the war began, Admiral Clark was still a commander and 
executive officer of the first aircraft carrier Yorktown. In the spring 
after Pearl Harbor the Navy gave him a carrier of his own, the con~ 
verted tanker Suwanee. He refused to permit “abandon ship" drill on 
the Suwanee, announcing, “You boys are going to bring her home.” 
He took her to the African invasion, sinking a German submarine 
en route and bombing the French battleship Jean Bart in Casablanca 
harbor as a warmup. After supporting the invasion, he turned to 
the Pacific. Before he could touch the Japs the Navy promoted him 
again, giving him command of the new Yorktown before she was 
commissioned. At his special invitation the chief of the Cherokees 
came all the way from Oklahoma to attend the commissioning at 
Norfolk in April 1943. 

The forthcoming book, Carrier War (Simon & Schuster, $2.50), by 
Licur. Oliver Jensen, former LIFE writer, says that Captain Clark 
was “‘a skipper whom the whole Pacific Fleet will not soon forget."” 
He fought his ship brilliantly through the bitter actions in the Gil- 
berts and Marshalls late in the fall of 1943 and when the Navy re 
lieved him of his carrier captaincy early in 1944 to promote him to 
rear admiral, he wept like a mother leaving her child. His job since 
then has been to command several carriers and their escorting battle~ 
ships, cruisers and destroyers, under Vice Admiral Marc Mitscher. 


Fliers destroyed 206 Japs in air 


Clark's reputation as the hardest-hitting admiral under Mitscher 
grew out of his dangerous specialty—whirtling down the Japs in the 
rocky, well-fortified Volcanoes and Bonins, which lie about as far 
south of Tokyo as Bermuda from New York, roughly midway be- 
tween Japan and the Marianas, His adventures there began on June 
15, coincident with the invasion of Saipan. In three strikes against 
Iwo Jima and Chichi Jima between then and July 4, Jocko's fliers 
blasted 206 Jap planes out of the air, destroyed 54 more on the 
ground, sank seven ships, probably sank six more and damaged 33. 

By carly July Clark scemed to deserve some such title as “Oppres- 
sor of the Jimas."” He made certain of this on Aug. 4 and 5, however, 
and won a Navy Cross, too, when he hustled north once more, He 
was assigned to strike Chichi Jima while other carricrs blasted Iwo 
Jima. As his ships proceeded toward their target, the Admiral re- 
ceived a reconnaissance report that a convoy of Japs probably had ar- 
rived in the Bonins. 

“It looks like a fine day for scavengers," the Admiral remarked 
and promptly obtained Admiral Mitscher’s permission for a high- 
speed run toward Chichi Jima and the convoy. Within a few hours 
his fliers and surface ships had sunk 28 Jap ships, including five 
destroyers. 

Before cach strike at the Japs Admiral Clark sends his fliers off 
with the war cry, “Get out there and strike a blow for liberty!" 
In action he bellows orders to his staff and dashes from his bridge to 
flag plot (the Admiral's central control room) in an excited and 
aggressive manner. His explosive impatience with anything less 
than perfection in battle is famous. A landing officer far down the 
deck always signals incoming planes aboard by waving colored 
paddles, but Jocko can never watch this routine process without 
screaming, ‘Too high!"* or ‘Wave him off!"’ or “Good landing!" 
Once he roared instructions at a plane coming in for a landing on 
another carrier half a mile away. 

Teamwork is such a fetish with him that he requires the reading 
of the book The New York Yankees by all of his staff members. When 
his efforts bring success in battle, he usually roars, ‘“Put her there, 
pall” and shakes hands with everybody in flag plot. 

For good work Admiral Clark issues spot promotions. One of 
the latest recipients was Navy Radioman George Ray Tweed, the 
“Ghost of Guam,” who was rescued by one of Jocko's destroyers. 
As Tweed came aboard Jocko informed him that he was now a chief 
petty officer. Then Jocko dug him out some clothes and spending 
money and sent him to the ship's dentist. 

One of the Admiral’s junior officers has described Jocko's own 
manner of dress by saying, “He looks like an unmade Navy bed.”* 
For comfort’s sake aboard ship he invariably wears his khaki trous- 
ers with the belt just below his sizable paunch and leaves the top 
button unbuttoned. Enlisted men on his staff frequently make bets 
on how soon the Admiral’s pants will fall off. The impression of 
sartorial disaster is heightened by his habit of chewing gum. Staff 
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ADMIRAL CLARK (continued) 


officers occasionally pacify him during cases of extreme excitement 
by handing him a fresh stick of Spearmint. 

Despite his paunch and the informality of his shipboard demeanor, 
the Admiral is a man of surprising social grace in polite company. 
He wears his uniforms smartly and his normal limp does not show 
when he dances. Only once has the Admiral committed a notable 
{faux pas. This resulted from an excusable lack of familiarity with the 
delicate nuances of upper-bracket social phrascology—and not from 
lack of logic. Once in peacetime, according to one of his staff, he had 
been invited to attend a dinner at Mrs. Alfred I, du Pont’s castle at 
Jacksonville, The invitation said that it would be “informal.” The 
‘Admiral arrived in a sack suit and found every other male guest in 
black tic and dinner jacket. In this evident crisis the Admiral refused, 
as he does in battle, to take the defensive. Instead he started talking 
politics and soon was warmly praising his Commander in Chief and 
the New Deal. The emotions engendered among the other guests 
wilted many stiff collars that evening. 

His rise to eminence on the social as well as on the battle front has 
not dulled the Admiral’s interest in Oklahoma. He returned there 
last fall for a visit with his parents, both still living. He is the pride 
and joy of both parents and occasionally their counselor. 

The Admiral’s mother, now 72. and in excellent health, has always 
been the stalware Methodist of the family. The Admiral’s father, 
now 83, out of some quirk of personality that his wife could never 
understand, always refused co “'sign the Church book"'—an act of 
faith recognized in the Clarks’ church as essential to ultimate salva~ 
tion. Finally in 1940 the Admiral’s father was taken seriously ill and 
his wife succeeded in bringing in the preacher to affix the old gentle- 
man's signature to The Book. In his illness he was at last amenable. 
When he recovered, however, he realized his delirious haste and 
demanded that his name be withdrawn. 

Mrs, Clark, with a half century's work and her husband's wel- 
come into heaven at stake, would not give in. She called upon the 
eldest son and explained’ the problem. After due consideration, 
Jocko advised his father, “Don't take it out. You've got a front 
seat in heaven.” His father acceded to this possibility and the name 
is still in the church book. 

The elder Clark has retired from business and lives in the family's 
sizable two-story house at 324 East 8th Serect in Chelsea, He still 
goes to the country to hunt quail with his son when the Admiral 
returns to Oklahoma for a vacation, The Admiral describes his cor- 
ner of Oklahoma as ‘"a place where everybody lives forever and no- 
body ever thinks about dying until he gets to be about 0." The Ad- 
miral’s maternal grandfather, who passed away at 74, was always 
said to have died "in his prime.” 

With such lineage it seems entirely possible that, whatever his diet, 
Jocko Clark will increase in ferocity for some years yet. The Japs may 
‘not last out long cnough to know the Admiral’s real possibilities. 


Admiral’s favorite cartoon dtawn by enlisted man, shows Jocko scalping Hirohito. 
‘Jocko also likes another showing him shooting a Cherokee arrow into a Jap rump. 
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make every effort to distribute 
available civilian supplies to in- 
sure a fair share for all consumers 
everywhere. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


FOOD PURVEYOR TO THE 


‘SWIFT'S BRANDED LAMB 


‘SWIFT'S PREMIUM BACON 


SI A 
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Your first duty to your Country—BUY WAR BONDS 


SWIFT'S BROOKFIELD SAUSAGE 


Light an Old Gold! 


Apple “Honey” helps guard O. Gs. 
from Cigarette Dryness 


You're on the receiving end of nothing BUT extra pleasure when 
you light up an Old Gold! . .. 


It’s a superb blend of many choice tobaccos—including a touch of 
rare, imported Latakia leaf—for extra flavor. Plus the special 
protection of Apple “Honey”—sprayed on Old Gold’s fine 
tobaccos to help hold in the natural moisture, help 

guard against cigarette dryness. 


Try a pack of Old Golds .+,and see why their popularity has AG et USTEN TO 
tripled! (If your dealer’s supply is short today, just ask Witten 1s wre? 
again tomorrow. We're doing our best to keep up.) Wednesday Evenings CBS—and 


aan wares THE COMEDY THEATRE 
WAR‘DONDS: Sunday Evenings NBC 


ee 


SPORTS 


Be Re ere | 


ST. JOHN'S IVOR SUMMER SHOOTS THROUGH A “KEANEY RING,” NAMED AFTER THE COACH WHO INVENTED IT. RING, INSIDE GASKET, NARROWS OPENING, DEVELOPS ACCURACY 


BASKETBALL PLAYS 


Intersectional games merge many 
regional styles into one pattern 


the game of basketball, which is the only purely 
American major sport in the U. S., was invented as 
substitute for football in 1891 and has come a long 
yy since. But modern basketball has made its big- 
gest strides in the last few years. Second only to soft- 
ball in attendance, it has been brought by popular 
demand from small college gymnasiums into big cit 
arenas. In spite of the war many teams ow travel 
across country to play intersectional tournaments. 


Intersectional basketball has had its effect upon 
the game, In earlier years there had grown up 
tional styles of play such as the fast Western offense 
and well-controlled Easter ball-handling. Now these 
have been consolidated into one national 
On the next two pages Brooklyn’s St. John 

‘ket nner of the Ni 

tation Tournament, shows how 1945 basketball h 

absorbed most of the advantages of all the old style 
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Basketball Plays (continuea) 


gned to ‘The sereen, a legal shielding of a plays 
nwhite right in first picture (abore left) h 
and is allowed five seconds to get it into play. lowing Player 4 to get ahead of 


the first move of this play. Player at extreme 
crowded 


who is guarding hi 


10 Player 4 as they cross court, al- 
|. Player 4 now cuts to the left, 


The zone defense calls for differs 
are assigned to cover specific zones rather than me 
tive, In this play offensive Player 12 (arrow) will» 


Offense goes to the right. Ball is being snapped to offensive play 
ves to stop this and P 
ase play goes wrong and oth 


12 starts down the 
tercepts ball, 


ting him up for scoring shot. Defense 


court for basket. Player 16 stays bi 


A crisscross starts as Player 4 cuts b: 
, the ball is passed to pivot on right. The other _fensive opponent, and starts up the center toward the basket. P' 


The double pivot is « split-second, intricate offens 
pivots on each side of the basket. To start the pl 
pivot, Player 11 (arrow), will make the score. Ni 


k of Player 12, thereby dodging ahead of his de- 
yer 16 moves to right of 
court to act as guard in case defense should get ball. Pivot uses long reach to keep ball free. 


play which places two tall men to act as 


bers 4 (extreme left) and 12 will act as decoys. 
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Ball is passed to Player 4, who is still ahead of the man guarding him and is racing down 


for the basket. The basic obj 
the basket for a short “lay-uj 


of all basketball offensive is to move the ball up under 
shot. Long shots are made only if defense proves too tight. 


ic 
Risitacs 
Ball is bounced to Player 12 who was left unguarded when defense was drawn from cet 


and overloaded right side of court. Player 12 has plenty of room to make his shot. This play 
works better against a shifting (roving) zone defense than against a static zone defense, 


Under the basket Player 4 cuts to the right, momentarily screening the defensive player 
guarding man with ball. This gives man with ball an opening for a quick toss to Player 11, 
the other pivot. To confuse defense, the man with ball feints to left before tossing to right. 


x - . oe 

made by Player 4 from close under the basket. His covering opponent has never caught 
up to him and other opponents were busy guarding individual men. This play is designed to score 
against man-to-man defense, in which each defensive player covers one assigned offensive player. 


Score is made by Player 12. This play demonstrates how the fast break of the Wes! 
basketball and the smooth, easy ball-handling of the Eastern style a 
defense is not popular because it slows down the game. It is hest used by tall, slow-moving teams, 


ombined in one p 


Score is made by Player 11 after he has crossed the court to right. A play like this upsets the 


defense because of possible variations. Player 4, before circling, can take the ball and shoot for a 
score; or pivot, who had the ball in the first place, could have passed to no one, scored by himself. 
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Here floated the future of thousands of jobs 


TWAS JUST A SMALL RAFT . . . floating slowly 


down the Cumberland River. 
On it rode a farm boy with ambition . .. and 


on it rode the future of thousands of jobs. 


Fantasy? No! History . . . American business 

history . . . the history of Joel Cheek, who got a 
job in a Nashville wholesale grocery house sell- 
ing coffee. But the coffee he handled wasn’t up 
to his own high standards. 
So he experimented with different coffees, blend- 
ing, roasting . . . until at last he perfected his 
blend... .a coffee he sold from store to store, from 
hotel to hotel. Eventually, the famed Maxwell 
House in Nashville agreed to try it. 


You can guess the rest. How the business grew, 
prospered, and created jobs where no jobs had 
existed before: Jobs for blenders, roasters, ship- 
pers... jobs that helped give America more pur- 
chasing power, and the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. 


Jobs like these will be America’s greatest need 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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once this war is over... regular employment for 
all who want to work. Millions of jobs must be 
made . . . made the way America wants them, 
through enterprise and initiative. 


Business can provide these jobs if we encourage 
the initiative and ideas of the Joel Cheeks of to- 
day, ideas for the expansion of established busi- 
nesses, for the building and developing of new 
businesses, ideas for improved products, more 
products, new products. 


But this American way of making jobs will flour- 
ish or fail according to the rules and regulations 
under which business must operate. If these reg- 
ulations are stifling, if they discourage enterprise 
and penalize its rewards...the alternative would 
probably be Government relief projects to make 
up the jobs, perhaps yours among them. 


How many jobs can be provided, and how 
quickly, is partly in your hands. For this is a 
democracy in which you, through your opinions 


and your representatives, make the rules and 
regulations under which business must operate. 
So remember, whenever you are making up your 
mind about questions which affect business . . . 
ask yourself “Will this regulation help American 
enterprise make jobs?’ 


In your decisions may lie the future of your 
job, and the future of your country. 


One big drop in the bucket 


General Foods has 13.200 people on its pay- 
roll in the armed forces, 

We will have jobs for our service people 
when they return, And in our company they 
will get a warm welcome and a generous resto- 
ration of all employee benefits as well. 

ugh growth and develop- 


Furthermore, 
ment of our present products, and by launch- 
ing new products immediately after the war, 
ike many new jobs... jobs that 
er, these are the plans of just 
one American business. 


IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS—AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


THE RUTH OF “DEAR RUTH" STOPS BILL SEAWRIGHT FROM KISSING HER. RUTH: “YOU'RE AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN.” BILL: “IT'S. ONLY A TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT 


“DEAR RUTH? S2bere ce sce 


Bright new comedy is chosen for 
President’s command performance ona Snmeaa 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = £7 


ADVERTISEMENT 


VITAMINS 


Seen in new perspective 


Few are the Americans who do not appre- 
ciate the role that essential vitamins play 
in human welfare and nutrition, But with 
all this emphasis on vitamins, many nutri- 
tion experts feel that the importance of 
mineral supplements in the diet has per- 
haps been slighted. 

Vitamins alone, even in sufficient 
amounts, are not enough, they say. It is 
equally important to get your vitamins 
accompanied by the minerals that are 
needed to put vitamins to full use. 


Double play 


A case in point is the body's use of two 
essential minerals, Calcium and Phos- 
phorus. Ample supplies of these help pro- 
mote sound tecth, bones and body tissues 
and are beneficial to the muscles. Yet, these 
important minerals require the presence 
of Vitamins C and D to accomplish their 
purpose completely. 


a’ 


Bons Tissue PicrureD 
With and without sufficient Caleium 


Another good example of the interrela- 
tionship between minerals and vitamins is 
the case of Vitamin C and Iron, Iron is 
necessary for good red blood that in turn 
helps maintain the energy processes of the 
body. Likewise, the blood-forming mech- 
anism of the body also requires adequate 
amounts of Vitamin C, 

So again we see that vitamins alone are 
not enough; that certain vitamins play 
their full role only in the presence of cer- 
tain minerals—and vice versa. 


It can’t happen here? 


Now in the face of this well-established 
need for vitamins and minerals both, there 
was found to exist in America a situation 
which to many may be almost unbelievable. 
‘An exhaustive survey of national eating 
habits released by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture disclosed that 
millions of American families were not 
getting sufficient vitamins and minerals 
from their meals, These findings were con- 
firmed by other independent surveys. 
Thus it is obvious how wise are those 
people who take a dietary supplement 
regularly; and how vitally important it is 
that this dietary supplement contains, 
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along with all the essential vitamins, all 
the commonly lacking minerals as well. 


“Half-way measures” out 


Vimms were especially developed to 
help correct such prevalent dietary defi- 
ciencies, For Vimms contain all the essen- 
tial vitamins and also all the commonly 
lacking minerals. Vimms give you not 
only Vitamins A and D, not only the 


Goon Rup BLooD 
Needs adequate Iron for hemoglobin 


important B Complex Vitamins, but actu- 
ally all the vitamins Doctors and Govern- 
ment experts agree are essential in the 
diet, including costly Vitamin C, 

Moreover, unlike most vitamin supple- 
ments, Vimms include the important min- 
erals, Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus. 

In developing Vimms, scientists found 
that no one tablet or capsule could contain 
all the vitamins and minerals that you get 
in the Vimms formula and still be easily 
swallowed. That is why Vimms come in 3 
easily swallowed tablets per day. 


ONE Too Bio 
Three are easily swallowed 


Three Vimms daily will raise the aver- 
age diet up to or above the Recommended 
Daily Allowances as adopted by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


“Dear Ruth” (continued) 


Back from overseas, Licut. Bill Seawright (John Dall) meets Ruth Wilkins (Vir- 
ginia Gilmore). He has been getting letters from her, has fallen in love with her. 


Reading Bill’s letters, Ruth learns he is an idealist. Unwilling to hurt him, she de- 


ides not to disillusion him during his brief leave by telling him that she is engaged. 


DEDICATED TO THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF 


Public Misconceptions 
—about Bats 


PROFESSIONAL EYE 


CARE 


—about Glasses 


BATS AREN'T BLIND 
ACTUALLY THEY CAN SEE 


“Blind as a bat” is a common misconception. 
Bats have eyes and they can see. 

Peoplehave a misconception about glasses, too. 
When their eyes trouble them, they often say: 
“Guess I'll have to buy some glasses.” Actually, 
to think that glasses, alone, correct faulty vision 
is as wrong as to believe that bats are blind. 

Glasses are important, of course, but your 
eye comfort and visual efficiency depend upon 


the professional and technical skill with which 


Copyright, 1942, U.S.A. hy American Optical Company 


your eyes are examined and refracted; your 
glasses prescribed, your prescription interpreted, 
your glasses fitted, re-evaluated and serviced. 
And remember, the fee you pay is for pro- 
fessional services. Many people mistake this fee 
for the price of a pair of glasses. 
What really counts most, when your eyes 


need attention, is the professional skill and serv- 


ices of your Ophthalmologist, Optometrist, 


Ophthalmic Dispenser. 


GLASSES ALONE 
CAN'T CORRECT FAULTY VISION 


Remember, glasses alone can’t correct faulty 
vision. Don’t be satisfied with anything less than 


thorough eye care. 


| Seek: professional advice—not glasses at a price. 


= 
American & Optical 


Founded in 1833 —the world’s largest suppliers 
to the ophthalmic professions. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL SERVICES ARE ESSENTIAL TO EYE COMFORT AND VISUAL EFFICIENCY—The AMERICAN Plan 


EXAMINATION, REFRACTION 


INTERPRETATION 


PRESCRIPTION FITTING 


RE-EVALUATING 


SERVICING 
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Check your choice with 
Smith. Holm. ec Downs 


LIKE A SPOT of cricket now and 
then? So does C. Aubrey Smith, 
grand old character actor of stage 
and screen. Sir Aubrey likes Regent's 
King Size, too. “It makes real sense 
to me,” he says. “A cigarette that’s 
‘over 20% longer means top value."* 


Lilats to Ruth from Bill fll Wilkins’ house when Albert (Bartlett Robinson), Ruth’s 
stufly fiancé, arrives. Ruth persuades Albert to keep up the kind deception of Bill. 


GO FOR mildness in a cigarette? Then 
Celeste's your mate in taste. The charm- 
ing singing star of “Bloomer Girl," 
who's making Holm, Sweet Holm the 
anthem of New York theatre-goers, 
says of Regents: “They're better-tast- 
ing, and J think they're milder."* 


“This sure is my lucky day,” cries Bill when he gets orders to report to Florida 
stead of overseas. This upsets Ruth's She tells him she cannot marry 


LIKE TO TINKER with inventions? 
‘Then you'll click with Johnny 
Downs, popular Hollywood leading 
man, who invents things asa hobby. 
‘That crushproof Regent box clicks 
with Johnny, too. "It’s tops!” 
ho exclaims. “Keeps the cigarettes 
in perfect smoking condition—just 
like a custom-made cigarette case.” 


Miri esses to Bill that she wrote letters. Understan 
al of marriage, he leaves for train, disappointed but feeling no ill will toward Ruth, 


ALL THREE AGREE that Regents are milder, 
better-tasting. And here's the reason: Regents 
are Multiple-Blended—an exclusive process that 
makes them really mild, always gentle to your 
throat. Next time, try Regents, They cost no 
‘more than other leading brands. 


When Bill returns for his ticket, Ruth realizes she loves him. Her father marries 
them, Rushing out with Bill; she says, “Tell Albert there’s insanity in the family.” 
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Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram’s V.0. 


TOMORROW’S FOG-MELTING HEADLIGHTS! rt] 


Your car of tomorrow will be equipped with devices to pierce 


fog and warn you of cars ahead coming out of side roads, 
Headlights will actually penetrate and “dissolve” fog and 
nd on 


ur car’s dashboard, instruments will signal 
traffic lights and other warnings on the road ahead, 


Ships shrouded in mist, can be re Pilots ell be able to pick out other 
vealed by fo elng searchlights. planes coming through fog and sleet. 


IMPORTED) 


| 
YESTERDAY'S PLANNING FOR TODAY’S PLEASURE! — ———— 


INK BACK six years ago. Then, the United States forced Japan to pay an indem- 

nity for sinking the Gunboat Pa a Britisher broke the world’s automobile speed 
record by driving his car at 357.5 miles per hour. ..““The Good Earth” was filling movie 
houses to capacity... .and Seagram was carefully choosing the lightest of Canadian Whis- 
kies, to age, and mellow them. Today, let the lightness of those same whiskies add to your 
pleasure in Seagram’s V. O. Canadian! 


Seagram's 


vo. | 
taxapian WaISE | 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York ~ = 
ss 


Seagvams V.O. cANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


YOU HAVE A DATE 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURE... the musical 
drama of your dreams... 


in TECHNICOLOR! 


TOMGHT- AD» 
a unat IGHT, 


THE FIRST STORY IN A PROGRAM 
DEVOTED TO THE AMERICAN HOME 
AND HOW IT COULD BE IMPROVED 


The trials and separations of war have made real to millions 
of Americans the beauties and contentment of home. As a 
sentimental notion, the home today is a great success. But 
as a useful, efficient place for living, the home falls far short 
of what it could be. 

sue LIFE publishes the firs 


program which will examine the homes in which Americans 


In this is story in an editorial 


live and the ways in which these homes can be improved. It 
is none too early to think about the postwar house. As soon 
as wartime restrictions end, the demand for housing will 
burst into a great building boom. This happened after the 
last war. But people did not know what they needed or 
could get in a house. As a result they got homes which 
were outmoded before they were built. 

In this program LIFE will range a wide field—plan new 
houses, remodel old ones, demonstrate equipment, study 
family economics. The first story, which was planned in 
association with the Architectural Forum, begins on the next 
page. It presents the storage wall as a practical solution for 
a basic home problem—where to find space to keep things. 


THIS IS LIFES STORAGE WALL, BUILT IN TWO SECTIONS AND PLACED END TO END TO SHOW BOTH OF THE SIDES. LEFT HALF IS THE LIVING-ROOM SIDE, WITH BOOKCASES, DESK, RADIO. 


STORAGE WALL 


efore the war a U. S. architect set out to find exactly how m 

an American family accumulates in the scattered closet 
of its home. After checki 
te he came out with an average figure of 10,000. 
These 10,000 articles are a major problem of family life. U. S. house- 
wives have always pleaded for more and better closet room in which to 
keep them. Almost always their needs have been unsatisfactorily met, 
In its first of a series of stories on the home, LIFE examines this prob- 
lem of home stora 

In even the newest homes closets are often badly planned after- 
Thea closet is really suitable only for han, 
Other thi always put high out of reach on a shelf or in Stygian 
darkness on the floor 
their contents must be pl 


ny things 


1 shelves 


overnment surveys and personal inven- 


ace and proposes a solution, 


thoug! Jothes. 


ne large-sized closets are often too deep. Half of 


wed throug to reach the tings piled in back 


GAMES(UNDER) WRAPS SPORTS 


BOOKS Desk” 


Phonograph HOW STORAGE WALL WORKS is shown by this d Threeanda half storage units 
ng into hall. open into the living room, two and a half into the hall, Exist 


Pac 


ON LIVING-ROOM SIDE doors fold down to re’ 
isin drawer. Underneath the bookease far at le! 


g 4-in. wall (in many 
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IT SOLVES GREAT FAMILY PROBLEM 
OF FINDING PLACE TO PUT THINGS 


Attacking these difficulties, Architects George Nelson 
Wright concluded that most family paraphernalia could best be kept in 
a space 12 inches deep. With this in mind they designed the storage 
wall, a device planned for keeping household articles neatly and con- 
veniently in the otherwise wasted hollow space within a wall. 


To test the storage wall, LIFE built a full-size model (above). De- 
signed to fit between the living room and the hall, it was 13 feet long and 


room side were built a desk, shelves for 
books, magazines and bric-a-brac, a radio, a phonograph and place for 
records, Into: the hall side’ were built closets for the card tables and 
games, for rain clothes and for sports equipment. LIFE found that about 
1,000 typical household articles could be kept within ¢ 
the wall, Having built a model, LIFE installed an actual storage 
into a house that needed one, with the results pictured on p. 


1 foot deep. Into! the living 


y access in 


wall 


HALL 


|| 4 | 4 OLD WALL 


RECORDS RADIO - LIVING ROOM 


U.S. homes walls are 6 in. to 8 in. thick) is replaced by 12-in. storage wall. Wall 
thus trades 4 in. of floor in each room for storage space approximately 13x8x1 ft. 


ON HALL SIDE are two full-length closets for rain clothes and sports equipment. Cupboards 
for dead storage run along top of hall wall. Girl is putting umbrella away in door rack. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 65 


pwn inthis drawing. the floor in the master bedroom (lef?) is a righ 


ngled storage wall with a radio 


STORAGE WALL CAN BE USED ANYWHERE IN A HOME 


ellane- tak Between two bedrooms it w 
built-in d 
bulky dresser in each room. If a family ulti- 


mately had all the interior walls of its house built 


rticles which ild provide 
y cla es of the stor- ous, much-used things. 

age wall. For lack of a good place to keep such But the storage wall is a very flexible ¢ 
things, families now cram them into bedroom As the drawing above shows, it can be 
closets along with vacuum cleaners, overcoats most to simplify the storage problem as storage walls it could buy all the clothes and 
and suitcases, LIFE’s living-room-hall storage and t gets and knickknacks it wanted without run- 
wall is probably the most useful for the aver- room and kitchen, it would eliminate the ordi- ning out of space in which to keep all of them, 


be kept right in the middle of the hous 


and shelves and do away with a 


low spi 


nthe dining 


model. Drawers for si 
side, taken out in dining room, __lar closets. Each side of the wall would have a space-saving, built-in dres 


ver slide STORAGE WALL BETWEEN BEDROOMS would be 32 in. thick but would eliminate the regu- 
rand mirror. 


DINING-ROOM-KITCHEN STORAGE WALL would look like tl 
through wall. Knives and forks could be put in on 
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ALL THE THINGS THAT GO IN THE STORAGE WALL are sp) 


top of each other or one behind th in 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


ZECHER HOUSE, although it has 12 rooms, had poor clos- 
ets, Family was forced to keep things in attic and barn, 


LIFE BUILDS REAL 
STORAGE WALL IN 
NEW JERSEY HOME 


find out exactly how a family would use a 
storage wall, LIFE went to Saddle River, N.J. 
ommunity 30 miles northwest of New 
here in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
her and their three en, Albert, 
Peter and Christine, LIFE built a 
between the front hall and th 
he Zechers’ wall, ¢ 


about 9 in, th 
all made the hall only 3 in, nar 


model on the opposi 
its center. It was made 
moved to the house in five big pi 
existing wall already torn down, the new stor- 
age wall was fitted : 
When material restrictions are relaxed, LIFE 
readers will be able to have st walls built 
to fit their p houses forabout $500 apie 
If they want one foranew homeit will add about 
$400 to the total costof the home. After thewar WITH OLD WALL DEMOLISHED, « 
the designers of the storage wall hope that it a2¢ all. One 
will be prefabricated on a large scale and mar- 
keted cheaply as a series of individual storage 
units. These could then be combined 
and types of storage walls a family might ne 


WALL IS ALMOST COMPLETE cl =p a wonderful place to keep 
on the dead-st u a 


1 insulator. 
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THE ZECHERS LIKE 
THE STORAGE WALL 


he storage wall did wonders for the Zecher 
home. Books that had been in the attic were 
brought down to the storage wall. Games and 
sports equipment that were kept helter-skelter 
around the house were now neatly piled. 
Below are two lists which show exactly how 


the storage wall solved some of the Zechers: 
problems. Left-hand list shows what things are 
kept in the storage wall. Right-hand list shows 
where they were kept before the wall was built. 
Delighted with their new wall, the Zechers gave 
a party when it was finished to showit to friends. 


THINGS KEPT IN HALL 
SIDE OF STORAGE WALL 


WHERE THESE THINGS 
WERE KEPT BEFORE 


Gun cabinet 


5 guns 2 in attic, 3 in hall closet 

2 fishing rods 1 by the icebox, 1 in back 
hall closet 

fishing net attic 


bow and arrow 
7 boxes ammunition 


under hall stairs 

4 in library, 3 in Albert's 
room 

hall closet, library shelves 

Peter's room 

attic 


4 pistols 
38 ammunition 
22 ammunition 


Rear of radio cabinet 


pair pliers 
screwdrivers 

small monkey wrench 
electric light bulbs 


WALL PROVIDES HANDY CLOSET FOR BRIDGE TABLE 


cellar = 
kitchen — 
‘OLD GAME TRUNK WAS EYESORE ON SUN PORCH 


barn 
linen closet upstairs 


5 baseball mitts barn 
3 softballs barn 
Raincoat closet 
2 large pr. rubbers hall closet 
1 pr. galoshes hall closet 
2 cones blue jar near door 
1 umbrella blue jor 
1 Hudspn Bay coat hall closet 
1 hunting coat back hail closet 
2 macintoshes back hall closet 
1 ski jacket hall closet 
1 rain hot ‘on any chair 
Game closet 
jig-saw puzzle leather trunk 
American flag leather trunk 
5 boxes stationery attic 
envelopes of closed 
business attic 
picnic basket attic 
2 bridge tables hall closet 


THINGS KEPT IN 
LIVING-ROOM SIDE 


WHERE THESE THINGS 
WERE KEPT BEFORE 


Desk unit 
Christmas cards desk in sun porch 
% file cards desk in sun porch 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE ARE NOW KEPT NEATLY film, Scotch tape iniold Bookcase: HALL CLOSET USED TO BULGE WITH CLOTHES, JUNK 
bills desk in sun porch y = i 
envelopes in old bookcase 
stationery desk in sun porch 


Bookcases and shelves 


70 books attic \* 
3 vases dining-room cabinet 

checkerboard leather trunk 

backgammon leather trunk 

Bingo leather trunk 


bridge scores 
roulette wheel 


desk in sun porch 
leather trunk 


2 cameras Albert's room 
tobacco jar old bookcase 
telescope old bookcase 

4 Victrola records in sun porch 


RECORD CHANGER IS IN DRAWER BENEATH RADIO 


BOOKS AND ICE SKATES WERE PILED IN THE ATTIC 
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COMPLETED STORAGE WALL, FINISHED 


IN NATURAL WOOD, HAS MADE ZECHER 
; LIVING ROOM MUCH MORE HANDSOME 


MODERN LIVING 


ELAINE LANGAN WEARS A COLE OF CALIFORNIA SUIT WHICH HAS ADJUSTABLE LACINGS 


UN FASHIONS 


California excels in making them 


I: southern California, where the sun shines at least 
art of the d 

shown on th 
ion cloth 


But to women in other part: 
ated with winter v 


MARY JANE SHORES WEARS A CATALINA SUIT WHICH HAS A 


RD IN FLIGHT ON SKIRT 


and summer vacations in the country and at the shore, 
Last »vember more than 3,000 buyers from all 
over the U 10 downtown Los Angeles 
and placed $12,000,000 worth of orders for Califor- 
Although California 
from unde 


swarmed it 


nia sun fas! 
of weari 
about 


RICKI VAN DUSEN WEARS AN AGNES BARRETT BAREBACK DRESS AND MATCHING PANTS. 


JAN BRYANT’S CATALINA SUIT IS DECORATED. WITH A PARAKEET IN BRILLIANT COLORS 


uits. Although nobody except freaks and 


trade calls“sportswe 
asterners swims in the cold 


ever-expanding t 
purpose for which they 


n Diego the land: 
with swimming pools. Everybody swims and as a re- 

i -e designed primarily as 
for lolling around on 


n Francisco to § 


re young looking, flattering. 
thing suits above, which are worn by 


Diamond Horseshoe girls from 
new picture, are fine examples of Califor- 


the beach. They are trim and fit the body like a second 
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ON A SAND DUNE AT PALM SPRINGS SIX “DIAMOND HORSESHOE” 
GIRLS MODEL SIX BASIC EXAMPLES OF CALIFORNIA SUN STYLES 
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FEEL WE OUGHT TO GO IN HERE ON NINE WHITE ELEPHANTS,” SAID JUSTICE HARLAN STONE WHEN THIS NEW 59. 


THE NINE 
YOUNG MEN 


by JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


President Roosevelt's “liberal” Supreme Court 
has fractured into a left, a center and a right. 
Result: for the first time in the court’s history 
its justices disagree more times than they agree 
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dene until it is reversed 

The justice's playful anticlimax was not so 
much a throwoff on his eight black-robed breth- 
ren as it was an ironic concession to a view that 
had been artfully propagated throughout the fall 
election campaign by Republican orators, includ- 
ing Vice Presidential Candidate John W. Bricker. 
‘Clearly,"’ said Mr. Bricke Mr. Roosevelt has 
successfully ‘packed’ our Federal judiciary from 
top to bottom . . . the 22, men and women 
who voted Republican in 1940 have been disfran- 
chised judicially Even members of the Roose- 
: have admiteed officia 
nd the bar can no longe 
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Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, > 


Justice Robert Houghwout Jackson, 


Justice Hugo La Fayette Black, 53, of Alabama, was a 
Birmingham lawyer, then U.S. senator for two terms bee 
fore Roosevelt appointed him to Supreme Court in 1937. 


Justice Felix Frankfurter, 62, of Massachuserts, was a 
professor at the Harvard Law School for 25 years before 


Roosevelt appointed him co the Supreme Court in 1939. 


Justice Wiley Blount Rutledge Jr., 50, of lowa, was.a 
law school dean and Associate Justice for U.S. Court of 
Appeals before Roosevelt put him on the court in 1943 
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SUPREME COURT (continued) 


The cight-to-one vote must have seemed almost 
irrevocable to Stone as he tartly lectured his 
brethren for their fainthearted mistrust of free- 
dom. But two years later Justices Black, Douglas 
and Murphy publicly confessed that they had 
been in error and at the end of the 1942-43 term of 
court, with two new justices sitting on the bench, 
the Gobitis decision was reversed by a six-to- 
three majority. 

Afrersuch an overturn it might be presumed that 
the court had at last found its bent on basic civil 
liberty. But this month the lines became scram- 
bled again. Justices who had voted one way on the 
civil rights involved in removing the California 
Japanese-Americans from their homes after Pearl 
Harbor voted another way on the rights of labor 
organizers co speak without a registration permit 
in the state of Texas. 

True, the new court has certain underlying pat- 
terns of constancy in spite of such tergiversations; 
what scems like surface confusion often means that 
it merely splits different ways on different types of 
law. On extremely broad issues it is as predictable 
as any court of the past. Justice Black may accuse 
the ebullient, scholarly Frankfurter of basing his 
interpretation of statutes on a private conception 
of ‘morals’ and “ethics,” and Justice Roberts 
may come obliquely to the defense of his beleag- 
uered brother. Bue the new court would not con- 
ceivably return ro the doctrine of the old "Four 
Horsemen of reaction""—Van Devanter, Suther- 
land, Butler and McReynolds—on such things as 
child labor, or the use of the "“due pfocess” clause 
of the Fourteeath Amendment, or other “‘open- 
ended” constitutional verbalisms to outlaw legis- 
lation on economic matters affecting interstate 
commerce or the “general welfare."” On broad 
constitutional issues the new court is inclined to 
give Congress its head. As a matter of fact, only 
once has the coure thrown down an act of Con- 
gress since 1937, and that was on a minor issue of 
gun toting by a civilian who claimed as a defense 
that it was not proven that his unregistered weap- 
on had come to him through interstate commerce. 
The court would not allow a Congressional act to 
convict a man on mere “’presumption of guilt."” 

When ic comes to applying the fashionable 
terminology of “liberal’” and “'reactionary”” co 
the present court the analyst at once gets into a 
semantic bog. Time was when “liberal” connored 
an absence of state compulsion in the economic 
sphere as well as in civil rights. But after the great 
judicial dissenters of the past generation, Holmes, 
Brandeis and Cardozo, had made “liberalism” 
synonymous with an increase in the power of gov 
ernment to intervene in economic matters, the 
word lost precision. Today a “liberal is, in pop- 
ular usage, a man who sticks to his belief in civil 
liberties but who nonetheless believes in more and 
more state control over business. Even such trans- 
mogrification of basic English, however, does not 
serve to define the precise nature of the present 
court’s New Dealism, There is a “left,” “right” 
and “‘center”’ in judicial New Dealism, just as 
there have been four or five New Deals as Roose- 
velt has taken his seesaw course from NRA to 
trust-busting and from trust-busting to a wartime 
amity with big industrialists. Nor are Black, 
Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas, Murphy, Jackson and 
Rutledge, the seven Rooseveltian appointees on 
the court, necessarily the most Holmesian or 
“liberal” justices on all occasions. Stone was a 
Coolidge appointee and Roberts dates from Hoo- 
ver’s time, which makes them mossbacks in the 
eyes of the young. But Stone's Gobitis stand was 
both liberal and heroic, while Roberts can be a 
berter civil libertarian than Hugo Black if the case 
at issue doesn’t offend his legal sense. For that 


matter, Roberts may some day loom in history as 
the greatest liberal on the bench if the federal reg- 
ulation which he sometimes opposes as a minority 
of one should insensibly pave the way for the final 
“total” regulation of a “corporative’’ or fascist, 
state. “Liberal,” some day, may come to mean 
what it meant originally. 

C. Herman Pritchett, a Chicago professor whose 
annual hobby is to cor up the number of dissenting 
opinions, has remarked that, where the members 
of the old Hughes court differed as philosophers, 
the members of the new Rooseveltian court differ 
as lawyers, But it is not wholly true that the 
“new dissent” is a mere quarrel over technicali- 
ties within the church of New Dealism. The court 
does indeed make an honest attempt to limit its 
judgment to technical issues. For example, Jimmy 
Byrnes, during his shore sojourn on the bench, 
went against all his philosophical predilections 
when he ruled in effect that Congress had not in- 
tended to strike at labor unions in its antiracket- 
ecring legislation. But personal philosophy in- 
evitably colors opinions, even as in the days of 
Charles Evans Hughes or William Howard Taft 
The U. S. Constitution is flexible and purposefully 
vague in certain of its key phrases. The power to 
tax for the “general welfare’ and to “regulate 
commerce among the several states’ can be 
stretched or confined according to judicial defini- 
tions of what constitutes deprivation of liberty or 
property or the right to ““due process." Moreover, 
it takes nimble judicial crossbreeding of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to enable a justice to 
guarantee freedom of religion, the press and the 
right of petition and assembly to individuals 
against county authorities, city governments and 
the 48 states. Where such “convenient vague- 
ness” abounds, the human equation is bound to 
affect the result. 


Life with the justices 


And so the pattern of contemporary judicial de- 
cision is woven, as always, by the interplay of the 
warp of constitutional language and the woof of 
personality. The threads of the woof may have a 
predominantly Rooseveltian dye, but the cloth 
they weave is nonetheless full of subtle blends, 
variegated harmonies and clashing discords. 

The nine justices, whose intellectual squabbles 
are sometimes quite as heatedly personal as Wash- 
ington's gossipmongers would make them out to 
be, hold their conclaves in a great Corinthian tem- 
ple to the east of the Capitol. By custom each day 
there is a round robin of mutual handshaking, 
just to prove that the hard language of the day 
before has been forgotten. Theirs is a dedicated, 
monastic life even in vacation time, for during 
four months of the summer the justices hie them- 
selves to various country retreats to plow through 
some of the thousand or more appeals and writs of 
certiorari (or applications for jurisdiction) which 
come to them cach year and from which they se- 
lect some 225 for hearing during the next court 
term. When the leaves begin to fall and Washing- 
ton begins to come out from behind its air-condi- 
tioning machines, the justices return to their state- 
ly building, feeling, if they are humble, like the 
“nine black beetles in the Temple of Karnak"” that 
Chief Justice Stone has quipped about. 

The court routine is settled: mornings of study, 
a 12. t0 2 session on the bench in a room of pinkish- 
marbled visual magnificence but atrocious acous- 
tics, a half hour for lunch from the court's own 
excellent kitchen, two more hours of listening to 
the drone—or the occasional pyrotechnics—of 
lawyers, and then more study or a spot of tea with 
visitors. After ewo weeks of such routine the 
court knocks off to write opinions. Monday is de- 
cision day—a dramatic day in Washington now 
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SUPREME COURT (continues) 


that law involving the relation of the individual or the state to an 
ever-growing federal government is the subject of most of the im- 
portant cases. 

‘On Saturdays the justices meet to discuss the court's grist, each 
judge carrying with him a little book of red, gold-tooled leather 
that comes fitted out with a protective lock and key. The books con- 
tain records of the cases, with places to record the individual votes 
of the justices. In the old days, when ““Old Fox" Hughes handled the 
court in the manner of a Jehovah who had taken lessons from a drill 
sergeant, the Saturday sessions ended promptly at 4:30. But Chief 
Justice Stone is a New England town-meeting democrat; he allows 
full discussion carrying on to Saturday night and the judges usually 
talk themselves over into a session on Monday morning. 

When the justices vote on a case, the balloting is from youngest (in 
point of service) to oldest, which gives the Chief the opportunity 
to break a tic. But seniority is observed in the discussions. And since 
even a member of the Honorable Supreme Court (“‘oyez, oyez") is 
the sum of his origins, his past experiences, his mental, moral and 
glandular make-ups and his will to push his influence, it would be 
well to look behind the $100 black silk robes of the nine justices as 
they speak up. 

First, there is the Chief—Stone, C. J.—himself. Stone, a granitic 
boulder of a man, was appointed to the bench by his college friend, 
Calvin Coolidge, amid a flurry of passionate controversy about his 
personal philosophy. As Coolidge’s Attorney General, he was sus- 
pected of harboring a prosecutor's intent against the Aluminum Cor- 
poration of America. Some say that Coolidge kicked Stone upstairs 
to the bench in order to forestall any trust-busting unpleasantness, 
But when Stone’s name was submitted to the Senate, ranting Tom 
Heflin of Alabama stood up and yelled, ‘Morgan hireling."” Hadn't 
Stone been a partner of Herbert Satterlee, a Morgan son-in-law? 
Hadn't he worked for the big Wall Street law firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell? Hadn't he lived in Englewood, N. J. among the rich? 
How could such a man be expected to hold the scales of justice in 
even balance when it came to passing on economic and social mat- 
ters? 


Keeping his neck in 


Stone not only fooled Heflin, he also fooled most of his old asso- 
ciates of the Columbia University Law School where he had been 
the dean. A “narrow issuc”” man from the start, with a prodigious 
command of the technical ins and outs of the law, Stone has always 
tried to hew to the line of constitutional intent without rushing out 
needlessly to pass on broad political issues. This has made him a 
“New Deal” justice whenever New Deal law has conformed to the 
plain intent of the Founding Fathers as legally amended by the legis- 
laturc, and it has led him to lecture brother Roberts (in a stinging 
AAA dissent) on the primary duty of a judge to exercise “self-re- 
straint” in the matter of putting personal predilections into opinions. 

Stone is uneasy about the wisdom of much post-1933 federal legis- 
lation. A New Englander from Chesterfield, N. H. and Amherst, 
Mass., he has a traditional Emersonian belicf in the individualistic 
self-reliance he once practiced to carn his money for a law school 
education. But if the people are committed to legislative folly cither 
in Congress or in the governments of the 48 states, Stone has never 
considered it his business to forbid the nonsense as long as the Con- 
stitution docs not say “‘no."" Jimmy Roosevelt, the President's son, 
‘was once astounded to learn that Stone considered a certain New Deal 
measure both perfectly constitutional and perfectly idiotic. 

By cleaving to the narrow constitutional line, Stone makes it dif- 
ficult for those who like to label justices as “‘liberal’’ or ‘‘conserva- 
tive."’ But when it comes to civil liberties, Stone is such an uncom- 
promising defender of the individual against the presumption of 
lected officials or courts that it is easy to see where his emotions co- 
incide with his view of the law. ‘‘The Constitution,” he has said, 
“expresses more than the conviction of the people that democratic 
processes must be preserved at all costs. It also expresses a faith and 
a command that freedom of mind and spirit must be preserved, a 
freedom which government must obey if it is to adhere to that jus- 
tice and moderation without which no free government can persist."” 

After Stone, C. J., has stated the issues involved in a case, it is 
Owen Roberts’ turn to get in his licks. Once the ‘swing man’’ of the 
court, Roberts is now the only representative on the bench who is 
wholly pre-New Deal in flavor. Big, pleasant, ruddy and wide- 
mouthed, Roberts is the good citizen par excellence. As a lawyer in 
Philadelphia he took a certain percentage of charity and labor cases 
every year, he serves idealistically and willingly as honorary head of 
Union Now with Britain (for which Celtic Frank Murphy has twit- 
ted him) and his response to the invitation to conduct the prelim- 
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SUPREME COURT (continued) 


inary Pearl Harbor investigation was in keeping with his philosophy 
of a public man’s duty to his nation. 

Bur good citizenship can't make Roberts like the growth of the 
Big State. On his Supreme Court office desk he keeps big, flawless 
Red Delicious apples from his 7oo-acre farm at Bryncoed near Phila 
delphia. Sight of the apples makes him fume at the New Deal atcempt 
to regulate various factors of the market such as prices and produc- 
tion quotas. Roberts wants to dispose of his apples as he sces fit. 

“Ifa law makes you want to puke,” says Roberts, quoting Justice 
Holmes, “then due process has been denied.”” Judged by pre-1936 
standards, Roberts is no antediluvian when it comes to letting legis- 
lacures, whether state or federal, regulate some aspects of industry or 
farming. Buc in comparison with the rest of the present court, Rob- 
erts has a low retching point when it comes to applying the visceral 
test of Holmes; lots of New Deal laws make him want to puke. To- 
day Roberts is the most extreme dissenter: in the 1943-44 term of 
court he was “'agin"” the majority in 30% of the cases, almost double 
that of Robert Jackson's second-place record of 17%. 


Black leads the “left” 


As third in point of seniority, pale, sharp-faced, deceptively 
Milquetoastish Hugo Black usually has the opportunity to get first 
whack at stating the “liberal,” or “left,” position on a case. Black 
is the current darling of the PM-Chicago Sun school of radicalism. 
But even in conservative circles he rates as an able jurist. Said the 
late Fred Wood, of Manhattan's Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & 
Wood, as he mopped his brow after a day in court, “Yes, I know all 
about Black's limited record as a police judge. I know all about the 
hillbilly background, the Ku-Klux Klan membership and the zealot’s 
attitude as a Senate investigator. But when I went into court today 
I knew there were two weak spots in my argument and damned if 
Black didn’t put his finger on both of them.” 

Black slaves hard to pur his opinions and dissents into curt, clear 
English that can be understood by laymen at the crossroads as well as. 
by Manhattan lawyers. His finished opinions are usually half the 
length of his first drafts. Having had considerable pride of craft as a 
senator (he once helped Tom Corcoran and Ben Cohen frame a child 
labor clause in the wage-and-hour law that proved to be beyond the 
reach of the court), Black brings tothe bench the point of view of 
the legislator, Sometimes in increasing agreement with his brethren, 
sometimes in lone dissent, he tries to protect legislatures, state rate~ 
making bodics and federal administrative agencies against ‘* judge- 
made law.” In upholding state regulation Black has even denied (as 
a minority of one) that a corporation has the rights of a“ person’” 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment—although he 
may properly be accused here of chasing himself ethically around the 
bara, for corporations are owned by natural persons subject to the 
laws of limited liability and hence are an extension of the human 
personality deserving of protection. 
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ROGER BROOKE TANEY 


Roger Brooke Taney, who 
succeeded John Marshall as 
Chief Justice in 1836, vireu- 
ally made the Civil War a 
certainty when he decided 
in the Dred Scott case that 
Congress had no power to 
exclude slavery from the 
territories, He was bitterly 
attacked by Republicans 
and abolitionists for being 
a “slavery judge,” but he freed his own slaves and co- 
operated in projects for colonizing free Negroes in Afri- 
ca. States" rights philosophy dominated Taney's thinking. 
During a quarter-century on the bench he quietly tried to 
undo the work of John Marshall's court, which had as- 
serted the federal power in economic legislation. Before 
his appointment by President Andrew Jackson, Taney had 
served as Attorney General and Secretary of the Treas 
ury. Because of his attitude toward the slavery issue, 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts predicted that Taney’s 
name would be “‘hooted down the page of history.”” But 
Charles Evans Hughes called him ‘‘a great Chief Justice."* 
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SUPREME COURT (continued) 


In giving New Deal legislators the green light Black has had an 
casy time squaring his law with his social predilections. Bue-in his _ 
refusal to uphold states and cities when they tend to vote limitations 
on civil liberties, Black departs from his ‘'lct the legislators have 
what they want” attitude. This is the root of his intellectual quarrel 
with Felix Frankfurter, who thinks the Holmesian doctrine of “let 
the local legislators decide” should not always be limited to strictly 
economic matters. Black, however, puts individual rights to freedom 
of speech, religion and fair trial on a qualitative plane well above the 
individual's right to such things as property and freedom to contract, 
however much he may have seemed to backslide in the Korematsu 
Japanese detention case. A small-town man out of the Populist south 
‘of Governor Hogg of Texas, Tom Watson of Georgia and Senator 
* Pitchfork”’ Ben Tillman of Carolina, Black is particularly interested 
in hearing cases that come up to the high court in forma pauperis, oF 
without benefit of fee or hired lawyer. Time was when the Supreme 
Court was not oversolicitous about hearing criminal cases involving 
local use of such things as the third degree. But Black drags such 
cases up whenever he can and if there is a hint of forced confession he 
cracks down on the local government that has permitted it. 

In overturning recent precedent, Black has often been accused of 
putting out on uncharted seas as captain of a boat that is manned by 
Bill Douglas, Frank Murphy and Wiley Rutledge. But Black, both in 
his dissents and in his majority: opinions, insists chat he is returning 
to older and sounder precedent than that of the Hughes-Van De- 
vanter-Sutherland-Butler-McReynolds generation, which itself over- 
turned many a precedent established by the older courts of Waite and 
Taney. 


The anti-Black coalition 


Black is the spiritual director of the court's “‘Ieft"" drive, and his 
seniority usually gives him the right to assign the writing of a ma- 
jority opinion when Stone and Roberts are both in dissent, But the 
captain of the left sometimes has to wait a while to sce just how sub- 
stantial his support is going to be, for Stanley F. Reed and Felix 
Frankfurter follow him in the Saturday seminar. Reed, a Kentuckian 
with a Yale, Columbia Law and Sorbonne background, is as unex- 
citing as his rimless pince-nez spectacles and black alpaca jacket. He 
rose to the bench on his reputation for sheer conscientiousness and 
hard work. Coming to Washington after serving as general counsel 
for a great tobacco cooperative, he earned $20,000 a year as legal 
adviser to President Hoover's Farm Board, later stepped down to 
half chat amount of money in Jesse Jones's RFC, As Solicitor General 
of the Department of Justice he argued the big government cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court in the days when the Nine Old Men were 
bowling over Roosevelt's must™ legislation like so many duckpins. 
Recd’s view of the Constitution is that it should be a guide and not a 
strait jacket. But his personality pushes him to no crusades; his 
instinct is usually for the middle, 

Once in a while it falls to Reed to state the anti-Black position. 
But Felix Frankfurter, who comes after Reed in the court's discus- 
sions, is the acknowledged leader of the coalition that sometimes 
forms against the pertinacious people's tribune from Alabama. 

Frankfurter is currently the most controversial figure on the court. 
For years the target of the Hearst press, which suspected him of using 
his influence as a Harvard professor of law to staff the federal admin- 
istrative agencies with a whole tribe of “happy hot dogs" bent 
upon “‘socializing” and “Europeanizing"’ the U, $. economic sys- 
tem, Frankfurter has surprised a lot of people by taking judicial po- 
sitions variously described as center or right. Actually, however, 
Frankfurter has always been a take-it-slow man in the field of social 
change. He first came into public service years ago through his 
friendship with Henry Stimson; his championship of Sacco and Van- 
zetti was based on simple objection to judicial murder and not on a 
predilection for the doctrines of anarchosyndicalism; he thought 
NRA was a dubious governmental adventure and told his friend 
Roosevelt as much, and he was made acutely uncomfortable by the 
1937 court-pack plan, which he most emphatically did not suggest 
or approve. 

Gregarious, scholarly, witty and a moderate good-liver, Frank- 
furter manages to be friendly with all sorts and conditions of people, 
from Republican Eugene Meyer of the Washington Post to England's 
Left laborite, Harold Laski. But Frankfurter has strained the pa- 
tience of some of his old friends in at least two directions of late. His 
labor opinions—which, in the words of an acerb ex-Frankfurterian, 
“utilize a gloss on the Norris-LaGuardia Act to amend the Clayton 
Act to amend the Sherman Act’"—have kept the Department of Jus- 
tice from prosecuting labor unions for restraint of trade. This has 
caused disciples of trust-busting Thurman Arnold, now a Court of 
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SUPREME COURT (continues) 


Appeals justice, to seethe with frustration and rage. And the Frank- 
furter Gobitis case decision of 1940 offended his old friends of Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union days. 

who feel like apologizing for the Gobitis ruling cite 
concern about the world situation in 1940. “The fall of 
France,” says one of the apologists, ““has been the greatest recent 
single influence in Frankfurter's judicial life.’” However, careful 
scrutiny of the Gobitis opinion and a later Frankfurter Jehovah's 
Wirnesses dissent reveals that Frankfurter based his thinking on 
Holmesian precedent and a conviction that liberty flows from pro- 
cedural exactitude. “'So long as the remedial channels of the demo- 
cratic process remain open and unobstructed,”” argues Frankfurter, 
state legislatures, counties and school districts should be permitted 
to judge for themselves the “appropriateness” of such things as flag 
salutes 


Wheel horse 


Frankfurter’s emphasis on fine points of judicial procedure may 
commend itself to the lawyers in this lawyers’ republic, but it does 
not sit well with mustardy, sandy, st ‘ed William Orville Doug- 
las, who stepped into Brandeis’ place on the bench after Frankfurter 
had inherited Cardozo’s. Because he is well down the list in the Sat- 
urday court seminar, Douglas often appears in the guise of “Black's 
wheel horse.” But Bill—ic is always “Bill” for he is utterly with- 
out side—belongs in no man’s pocket. His mind is as keen as it was 
when he conducted Yale Law School's bankruptcy clinic, his tongue 
keeps to the earthy idiom of his native Northwest, his heart beats 
for the people he knew when he was a poor boy climbing the rods 
of a freight car to go cast for study at Columbia Law and his moral 
sense is still that of a Scotch dominie’s respectful son. 

As SEC chairman, Douglas, a ervative of the old school” 
who believes in simple honesty under the ism of capitalism, applied 
his intricate knowledge of corporative finance to force Stock E: 
change reform. Robert Hutchins once offered Douglas a $15,000-a- 
year job at the University of Chicago to shape up a new law school 
course in business units. Bill refused the job, but he sometimes con- 
ducts his own school on the subject for the benefit of his brothers on 
the bench. After losing his native bearings momentarily in the Go- 
bitis case, Douglas quickly reverted to the view that human rights 
are of a higher order than property rights (although all rights are 
“human’” in the last analysis), and his opinions have generally been 
for the federal government in economic matters and for the individ- 
ual as against state compulsion in civil liberties. Douglas, like Black, 
is for giving scope to the administrative agencies generally, although 
he has expressed an increasing skepticism about the granddaddy of 
all the administrative agencies, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 


Fra 


Douglas 


ik Murphy, the red-haired, bushy-browed “labor governor’® 
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tion of the interstate-commerce clause. A frontier Vir- 
ginian from the Blue Ridge mountain country, Marshall 
loved the out-of-doors, had a fondness for pitching horse- 
shoes and preferred ““lax lounging manners’’ to judicial 
dignity. He and his fellow justices frequently lived to- 
gether in the same boardinghouse, discussed cases at the 
dinner table. As a soldier in the Revolution, Marshall 
fought at Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth. He 
went through the terrible winter at Valley Forge with 
Washington, whose life he later wrote in five volumes. 
Jefferson refused to allow postmasters to take orders for 
the book, which blasted Marshall's hopes for large profits. 
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SUPREME COURT (continued) 


from Michigan, follows Douglas in the court's deliberations. A ro- 
mantic, with a romantic’s need for trying to live up to an idealized 
picture of his mother’s most worshipful son, he projects himself into 
the discussion as an exponent of basic human equity for the sort of 
people who seldom get a break. Back in 1940 Murphy’s critics, 
third termers who were afraid that he might embarrass them by go- 
ing after Hague and Kelly as Attorney General, were glad to see him 
elevated to the court but they impugned his legal ability nonethe- 
less. Since 1940, however, Murphy has written some rippling, pas- 
sion-charged prose in defense of civil liberties, and one student of the 
court, Walton Hamilton of the Yale Law School, has called him 
the “spiritual heir of Brandeis.’ A recent Murphy dissent in which 
he excoriated racism from the high bench belongs in the classic tra- 
dition of civil libertarian utterance. 

Murphy abhors wire tapping and the use of detectaphones and 
has said so in opinions. Although Jehovah's Witnesses have referred 
to his beloved Catholic Church as a “harlot” and a “racketeer,”” 
Murphy has fought for the rights of the Jehovah's Witnesses sect 
to sell such denunciatory literature on the streets. Trade unions that 
discriminate against Negroes get short shrift from him. The miners 
owe their victory in the portal-to-portal pay issue to Murphy, 
who argued that “fossorial” activity (a Murphy expression that 
had. cight other Supreme Court justices jumping for their diction- 
aries) deserved emolument under the law. The Los Angeles Times, 
which hates Murphy's condoning of the 1937 sit-down strikes, bless- 
es him as a “swing man" whose crucial vote helped save the Times 
—and indirectly the entire American press—from conviction on a 
contempt of court issue that might have made it impossible for an 
editor to discuss any state court case. 

When lawyers criticize Murphy for lapses in understanding pro- 
cedural matters, the old “*Airedale” of Detroit City Hall politics is 
willing to admit an inbred distrust for the subtlety of the law. When 
he is not championing the “dirt and the dross, the dust and the scum 
of the earth,” his glance may wander wishfully to his window to 
watch the flights of migratory birds. Murphy's latest hobby is orni- 
thology and he would rather talk about John Burroughs's Wake 
Robin than the jurisprudence of the Slaughter House cases. However, 
he is happier on the court than he has been in years, for he fecls that 
now, in a time of increasing social tension, good civil libertarians are 
nceded on the bench. Generally voting with Black and Douglas, 
Murphy js the third man in a “left” triumvirate that promises to be 
a relatively predictable factor in court behiavior from now on. 


Jackson goes independent 


When Robert Houghwout Jackson, the small-town barrister from 
Jamestown, N. Y. followed Murphy to the bench, conservatives 
trembled. For Jackson in 1937 had whaled the so-called ‘" 60 familics™ 
of America in tones suggesting “Bloody Bridles" Waite of the Pop- 
ulist gos. As Attorney General, Jackson was for a brief moment the 
crusading heir apparent to Roosevelt, and his book, The Struggle for 
Judicial Supremacy, was a flaunting justification of the President's 
pincer movement against the Nine Old Men. 

Once on the court, however, Jackson took a completely independ- 
ent line. Whimsical, fluent and something of a personal aristocrat in 
his feeling for the horscy life of a Virginia estate, Jackson has made 
himself the judicial voice of the practical man, When four justices 
put insurance within the reach of the commerce clause and the Sher- 
man Act in a hotly contested four-to-three decision, thus opening the 
way for federal regulation of something that had previously been 
left to the states, Jackson admitted the constitutionality of the pro- 
ceedings. But, as a man of the workaday world, he saw no point in 
disrupting the arrangements made by thousands of people and 48 
states through two generations of insurance practice. Stare decisis, oF 
let the old precedent stand, is Jackson's cry when the effect of rein- 
terpreting the Constitution threatens to cause a social trauma. 

Cleverness is apparent in much of Jackson's reasoning. He fishes 
out novel precedents and he sometimes shapes his opinions into good 
magazine-article form. He is the most unpredictable of the Roose- 
yeltian judges, and symbolists might make something of the fact 
that Jackson's son has recently married into the clan of the Oyster 
Bay Roosevelts. 

Unpretentious, affable Wiley Blount Rutledge, who took Jimmy 
Byrnes’s place on the court; owes his elevation to several fortuitous 
events. He should not be confused with the South Carolina Rut- 
edges, for he was born in Kentucky and raised in Tennessee and his 
ancestors fought on two sides of the Civil War. Aspirants to the high 
bench come a dime a dozen in a litigious South, but Rutledge had the 
grim luck to contract tuberculosis, which turned him into a West- 
erner and sent him to the University of Colorado for his law degree. 
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SUPREME COURT (continued) 


A subsequent career as dean at Washington University Law School 
in St. Louis and at the University of Iowa Law School in Des Moines 
kept Rutledge west of the Mississippi and brought him to the crusad- 
ing attention of Irving Brant of the St. Louis Star-Times. When a 
Western judge was needed for the Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D.C., Brant got busy with his political contacts and wangled the job 
for Wiley. In 1942 Rucledge’s Western flavor made him the obvious 
man for a court that consisted of two appointees from New York 
(Stone, Jackson), two from New England (Frankfurter, Douglas), 
two from the South (Black, Reed), one from Pennsylvania (Roberts) 
and one from Michigan (Murphy). 

Rutledge has the fewest legal preconceptions of any of the nine 
justices. He begins in a flurry of indecision, carefully weighs the 
various factors in a case, lets the conflicting points of view sink deep 
into his mind and then comes out after painful cogitation with an 
opinion that tries to reconcile precedent with a moral feeling for 
equity. Teachers in the small law schools idolize Rutledge as their 
man, and he is never so happy as when he is hobnobbing with old 
cronies at a professors’ convention about legal education. Rutledge 
hasn't been on the bench long enough to be tabbed, but by degrees 
he has been finding his way on some predictable issues to the Black- 
Douglas-Murphy side of the fence. 

As has becn indicated, the Roosevelt court divides far more 
subtly chan the old covre of Hughes. But it does divide. When you 
give a man a top job for life and when you surround him with the 
trappings of inviolability and the awe of the almost sacerdotal, you 
put him beyond party or partisan control. If he has an ounce of self- 
respect in his makeup he ceases to think in narrowly political terms 
Deep constants of original character come to the surface. Theodore 
Roosevelt once put Oliver Wendell Holmes on the bench to get a 
certain decision in the Northern Securities case; Holmes promptly 
crossed his President. And if Roosevelt II had any hopes that hit 
seven appointees would vote as a unit he has long s 
abused. 

Lack of unity, however, does not mean that certain patterns of 
expectancy may not be isolated for purposes of summary. On patent 
problems, for example, Black, Douglas, Murphy and Rutledge 
usually vote to limit patent rights to gadgets and devices that show 
at least some trace of genius, and if a patent is used to promote 
restraint of trade Scone usually joins with them in denying scope to 
the inventor. Black, Douglas, Murphy and Stone are generally on 
the antitrust side in all types of Sherman Act cases, with Rutledge 
having less faith in trust-busting as a rule of economics, In the 
ficld of administrative law, or the relation of administrative agen- 
cies such as the Labor Board or utility rate-making bodies to the 
courts, the team of Black, Douglas and Murphy is extremely re- 
luctant to hold administrative orders invalid; Frankfurter, although 
basically friendly to the agencies, is apt to exact harsher standards. 
of performance. Civil liberties patterns often ‘find Black, Douglas, 
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SUPREME COURT (continues) 


Murphy, Rutledge and Stone agrecing, although Stone dissented in 
the Schneiderman case when the rest of the court refused to revoke 
a person's citizenship for holding Communist beliefs at the time of 
his naturalization, and Jackson took Stone's place in the decision 
exempting Texas labor spokesmen from registration. In tax cases the 
familiar team of Black, Douglas and Murphy are for rigorous appli- 
cation; the rest are more lenient. 

“Right” and “‘lefe”” pacterns get mixed up with “broad” and 
“narrow” issue patterns on the Roosevelt bench and the “let the 
legislature have its way” attitude cuts across them all. Bue if per- 
sonal flavor may be invoked in classification, the Black-Douglas- 
Murphy trio can be set off as “‘lefe’” against the “rightist” Frank- 
furter-Jackson-Roberts trio, with a Rutledge-Reed-Stone group fall- 
ing in the middle, Stone, Rutledge and Reed can be ambiguous on 
economics, at least as they reflect economic philosophy in law, and 
Reed is generous to the police power when it sceks to limit the scope 
of civil liberties in local communities, But always it must be kept 
in mind the “left” in modern parlance means giving a green light to 
big government in economic matters while at the same time it signi- 
fies putting up a contrary stop siga when government tries to say 
terboten in matters of the civil liberty. Thomas Jefferson might be 
shocked at the idea that individual rights are chus judicially divisi- 
ble; and John Marshall might be surprised to see that modern court 
federalism has been usurped by the sore of people who vored against 
the Federalist Party in 1800. 

In any case it is foolish-to rest one's economic hopes on the Su- 
preme Court. When the law itself is ambiguous the court cannot long 
resist the pressure of legislatures, the scethe of popular demand. And 
as long as" general welfare” can be variously interpreted, the cle 
tion returns are ultimately decisive. Nor does it do any good to yell 
about government” men dominating a court; they always do when 
a President has been in office long enough to make a majority of ap- 
pointments. Again, it is quixotic to suppose that a Président will 
ever go to lawyers in private practice to find candidates for his court. 
Government men get the jobs because government men have the 
reputations; it was so in the days when Harding was making a 
justice of ex-Senator Sutherland and when Coolidge was upping At- 
torney General Stone and it will presumably be truc long after the 
circumstances attending the selection of Senator Hugo Black have 
been forgotten. Practicing lawyers are usually too implicated in 
partisanship on behalf of a certain type of client to carn a clear call 
to the high bench. And lower court judges, Holmes and Cardozo 
excepted, have not often made a brilliant record in Washingcon 

Whether the case against the Roosevelt court is that it has been 
“packed” or merely that it squabbles too much or whether it is a 
vital court as its partisans insist, neither griping nor praise will alter 
the result. If people want the law to be fundamentally changed, 
Congress is the only agency that will change it in the foreseeable span 
of years. And if Republicans want a court in their image, they must 
win the presidency nor only in 1948 but in 1952. Roosevelt's “seven 
young men” will certainly last uncil chen. 
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The new Vexus President Fountain Pen 
gives you everything for fine writing. 
Large 14Karat gold point, iridium tipped. 
Quick starting. Smooth writing. Striking 
two-toned colors or solid black. Yes— 
every essential writing feature of pens 
costing twice as much—plus the VENUS 
Guarantee—for only $350- 
American Leap Pexctt, Co., New Yore 
Makers of the famous Vexus Pencils 
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' fen the phone began to ring, Esther Williams (see below) covered her face, shook 
Life G6, PA Gr her head, hugged her pillow. Then, reaching for the phone and half opening her 
pretty green eyes to the new morning light, she woke up. The young movie actress 

had just finished a cross-country Army and Navy hospital tour and had wound 


‘ up in New York needing some extra sleep. But the phone could not wait too 
° ° long. Her first visitor that morning was a LIFE photographer for whom Miss Wil- 

Jiams showed how a beautiful actress wakes up. Waking up is as much trouble for 

Miss Williams as it is for anyone else. Usually she cannot talk sensibly until she has 


had some coffee. Once she gets that, however, she turns into a lively girl (see opposite 


Pretty movie star has a hard time getting AWAKE —poy0), abieto handle telephones, fan mail and a cup of coffee with smiling dexterity. 


Sw 


The painful process of Waking up is re-enacted in her Waldorf-Astoria Hotel room by Esther women who wish they could look like Esther Williams when they wake up, Miss Williams nat- 


ms. Like all women, she feels tousled and unhappy in the process. But unlike millions of _urally does. During the night she wears a nightgown, sleeps in a kind of jackknife position. 
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STILL IN BED BUT.WIDE AWAKE, ESTHER WILLIAMS BEGINS HER DAY. 
/ GGLING TELEPHONE, WRITING PAD, COFFEE CUP_AND AN wits 
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More in style thin ever... that’s 
old Johnnie Walker. For a 
thness and mellowness that's 


this choice scotch whisky. 


BORN 182 
seal going strom 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Popular Johnnie Walker can't be everywhere 
all the time these days. If occasionally he is 


“out” when you call...call again. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, ING,.New York N.Y. 
BLACK CABEL Sole Importer 


Both 86.8 proof BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Lie Call, Cn Esther Uillearns ‘onioes 


tt people hate to get up in the morning becaus 
ave to face themselves in a mirt 


is in Hollywood the first thing out of bed for her is a dip in the swimming 
pool, from which she runs dripping to a hot shower. Then she bi her 
y. puts on her underthings, combs her hair while it is still 


King Heersef WU 


wet, puts on her dress and finally her make-up. When she is in a hurry she 
can do all this in 15 minutes. When she has time she fusses around and takes 
60 minutes. Formerly a swimming champion and confined mainly to bath- 
and swimming roles, Miss Williams will appear soon, most of 
dry and fully clothed, as the love interest for Leading Man Van 
on (LIFE, Nov. 18) in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Thrill of a Romance. 
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++. but right now scotch” Brand Tapes 
are on war duty—sealing gas capes to protect 
assault forces—doing countless other impor- 
tant war chores. 


Window shades to mend... torn book pages 
to repair ... snapshots to mount ... packages 
to seal. . . remember how easily “Scotch” 
Tape did all those tricky home-front jobs? 

Well, our fighting men are finding “Scotch” 
Tape even more useful on every war front 
... and as long as they need it we home- 
fronters can get along without. 


Some day, though, you'll be r 


able to catch up on all your . EO 
mending, sealing and holding jobs Ss 
. . with a “Scotch” Cellulose 


FOR | QUALITY. ..1ook for 
‘Tape that'll be better and more the "SCOTCH" tre 


It idemifes the more than 100 


useful than ever! of adbesoe apet made ta-U. A, by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Sein Poul 6, Minnie 
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ARMY CAPTAIN SITS READING IN SLIT TRENCH LUXURIOUSLY 


PARACHUTES PROVIDE 


Re soldiers can do a Jot with an old parachute. ‘They ean use it 
to sleep under, to protect equipment from the weather or to bring the 
illusion of comfort to a foxhole. On any battlefront, soldiers who expect to 
remain in one place for as short a period as two or three da; 
utmost to surround themselves with whatever conveniences they ean cre- 
ate. They dig steps into their trenches, put straw on the bottom, even 
string up electric lights. But the height of luxury is a silk-lined foxhole like 
the one shown above. 

This is not a waste of equipment. In training, parachutes are gener: 
used over and over again but on the battlefield their use expectancy 
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ts Worth a Pound 
of Cure! 


When smokers changed 


Pauipe 
Morris 


are scientifically 
proved far less 
irritating to the 
nose and throat. 


to Pxitip Morris, 


substantially every case 


of irritation of the nose 


i or throat —due to 
CAMOUFLAGED PARACHUTE WHICH KEEPS OUT DIRT AND MUCH OF THE DAMP 


COMFORT IN FOXHOLES 


lone jump. The reason for this is that airborne infantry must lea 
bering parachutes behind to mildew on the damp ground. Even so, they 
are virtually waterproof when properly stretched. They are salvaged as 
soon as possible. But soldiers have to move fast to beat out French women 

ighly of parachute material as dress material. The men of the 
vision shown on these pages have left a trail of para- 
ross the fields of Western Europe, from the Normandy beachhead 
to Nijmegen in Holland to Bastogne in the German bulge. Like other airmen 
and airborne infantry, they think so highly of parachutes that, on occasion, 
they have carried them back home to provide wedding gowns for their brides. 
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For more than four years past, Champion = 
Ceramic Aircraft Spark Plugs have been on 

active duty with our air forces, se 
records for long life and dependability. Ex- 
treme altitudes, extreme temperatures, 100 
and  supercharging 
onditions in the 


octane 
plus operating 
high output engines themselves 
quired new and revoluti 
spark plugs, embodying ma 
and precision craftsmanship of 
an exceptionally high orde 
day those same basi 
fundamental design and 
tionally high manufacturing 
standards are yours, in Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs, for your 
present car. Naturally, Cham- 


matei 


Spark Plug Company, Toledo 
1, Ohio. 
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#] iBiloersitonsi tna pad 1 
was tottering on the brink of a 3,000-foot 
drop into eternity,” writes a photographer 
friend of Canadian Club Whisky. “That was 


last June at La F e, the towering citadel 


or, Henri Christophe, L was a goner—a 
Incidentally, terrific as La Ferriere is, the big 


news today is... 


at 


ny republic has never been ric 


grand country to see and, come normal times, 
Very soon it'll he just a few hours by 
Pan American Clipper from most eastern cities in the 
States. And not expe 


of ecently discovered deposit of bauxite, 
urce of aluminum, Important also to the U.S.A., 


long-awaited by the 


this deposit promises prosperity 
lant little country. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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‘Meet Marianne de Sydow, skiing champion on both snow 


and water. “The champion of cigarettes.” she says, “is Camels.” 


TRICKY BUSINESS, water skiing. You 
r, and muscles to rival rawh 
es an hour behind a speedboat. It also Marianne not trying to break a record. When she does try —we 
stop watch ready. Have a Camel ready, too, She'll want one afterward. 


SUDDENLY over the hill comes the hiss of waxed hickory on powdery 
snow. And a blur of color skimming by you at incredible spe: 


walker, the grace of a ballet dan 
you whip over blue water at 50 mi 
if you're pretty. So on all counts, may we pre 


“CAMELS SUIT MY ‘T-ZONE’ TO A 


leclares. 


joo, see how Camels 


T for Taste and T for Throat. The true proving 


ground for cigarettes. The best place to get the answer to 


that question of which cigarette is best... for you! See 


how your own throat responds to Camel’s kind, cool, won. 


derful mildness, See what your own taste has to say about. 
the full, rich, fresh flavor of Camel’s superb blend of. 
sf costlier tobaccos, You, too, may be saying enthusiasti- 
cally, “Camels suit my ‘T-Zone’ to a ‘T’!” 
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